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The open road of advertising is a broad and safe 
highway for big business as well as little. 


, There are certain utilities that the public needs and 

Ry. that most of the public realizes it must pay a fair price 
for. Some corporations supplying such have already 
found satisfaction and profit in telling the public what 
they are trying to do. 


The method employed is advertising, and the 
medium that by which the public gets its other infor- 
mation—the printed page. 


iter This advertising does not consist of notices more or 
"kt. Oo, less obscure and friendly. but of display advertisements | 
Co. in which the purpose, policy and progress of the com- 
pany is fully set forth. and its difficulties, expenses and 
0. hindrances frankly described. 


When you stop to think about it. this plan should 
work well. It does. The trouble is the undue length | 
fis of time given to thinking about it—time that should 
be used in getting about it. 


ets) The open road of advertising is a broad and safe 
; highway. Big folks and little folks are alike invited 
rele to test what we know concerning it. 
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Over 


Eight Hundred 
Thousand 


But figures alone 
mean little. 

It isn’t the size of 
your audience _ that 
counts: it’s their ability 
to act once you con- 
vince them. One buyer 
is worth a _ dozen 
“wishers.” 

The Eight Hun- 
dred Thousand farmers 
(837,000, to be exact) 
who subscribe to Stand- 
ard Farm Papers are 
liberal “buyers.” 

The government has 
just announced that 
this will be the biggest 
year they have ever 
had— 

Yet you have scarce- 
ly noticed the fact. 

Just pause a moment 
to consider what that 
means. 

It means that the 
farmer’s income has 
increased so_ steadily 
year by year for the 


past decade that now, 
even with the city peo- 
ple a-scratching their 
heads and muttering 
“hard times,” the an- 
nouncement of the far- 
mers’ good fortune is 
so familiar it scarcely 
creates any comment 
at all. 

Read that last para- 
graph over and then 
ask us for details 
about standard farm 
papers and proof of 
what they are doing 
for other manufac- 
turers. 






[Sexe 
a ie yy) 
STANDARD 





Standard Farm Papers 


are he Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
F The Breeder’s Gazette 
arm Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Papers The Kansas Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
of Indiana Farmer 
Home and Farm, Louisville 
Town and Country Journal 
San Francisco, Cal, 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Value’ Oklahoma Farm Journal 


Known 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
Georce W. HeErsert 
Western Representative 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
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He W R. GETS 100 PER 
<NT EFFICIENCY OUT 
OF ITS MEN 





WHICH THE 
COM- 
WEAK 


OF METHODS BY 
> TIONAL CASH REGISTER 
PNY UNCOVERED THE 


NTS IN ITS DISTRIBUTION AND 
\T IT DID TO REMEDY THE 
‘BLE 

By E. D. Gibbs, 


Pr ver ten years Advertising Director 
Trainer of Salesmen for the 


National Cash Register Co. 


i. 
itort1AL Note:—This_ series of 
s will be found of interest not 
on because they chronicle an im- 
port ot chapter in commercial history, 
but -lso for their suggestive and help- 
aracter. The efficiency of the 








al ( 


} ash Register selling -organiza- 
tion has been at once the admiration 
and despair of sales managers gener- 
all Here is the story, told from the 
ins. of how this high degree of effi 
cie was accomplished. One _ of 
Pri rs’ Ink’s aims is to help adver- 
tising managers and advertising men 
gen rally to assume an increasingly im- 
portant role in the business world, and 


such chapters as here related, even 
tl indirectly connected with adver- 
tis per se, clearly point the way to 
' } 
the goal.) 


ere seems to me nothing so great 
work of a teacher, whether we 
this teacher Mother, Father, or 
uctor, or pastor. To take a char- 
and mould and make it—there is 
thing greater.”’—Lyman Abbott in 
The Outlook.” 
In the early part of 1892, John 
Patterson, president of the 
tional Cash Register Company, 
an worrying about a panic. 
Ile was convinced that it was 
to come. He said that in or- 
der to prepare for this panic it 





would be necessary to find out 
how the salesmen all over the 
United States were selling cash 
registers, and to train those sales- 


men who showed the need of a 
uning, 
Ile was convinced of the neces- 
sity for such an action by an ex- 





perience he had recently had with 
the salesmen of the company. 
These salesmen had been in at- 
tendance at a convention of the 
agents held at the factory at Day- 
ton. During the course of this 
convention it occurred to the 
president to examine the sales- 
men on their methods of selling 
cash registers. He wanted to see 
how the different men approached 
storekeepers, what they said to 
them, the closing arguments that 


they used, and he wanted to se- 
cure an idea generally of the seil- 
ing methods in vogue by the 


agents of the company. 

To his surprise and that of the 
other officers of the company, 
most of the men were wofully 
deficient both in selling arguments 
and in their method of handling 
storekeepers. This was about the 
first time that such an examina- 
tion of salesmen had been made. 

sut so important did the Company 


consider the matter that an an- 
nouncement was made at that 
convention that another and a 


competitive examination of sales- 
men would be held at the next 
convention of agents. 

The men were informed that at 
this next examination judges 
would be appointed. also other 
men to act in the capacity of cus- 
tomers. It further stated that 
prizes would be awarded to the 
salésmen making the best show- 
ing in address and manner, expla- 
nation of the parts of the register, 
on arguments and selling, also the 
manner of meeting objections of 
customers and on general all- 
around salesmanship. This no- 
tice was issued to encourage the 
men, so as to have them take a 
better interest in their work. 

After the men had returned to 
their homes Mr. Patterson decided 
not to wait for the next conven- 
tion of salesmen to find out how 
the rest of the men were attend- 
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ing to their duties, but to make a 
trip around the agencies of the 
company and find out for himself 
the exact condition of his selling 
force. 

We started out together in the 
spring of 1893 and on the first 
trip visited fifty towns in fifty-one 


days. This first trip that I made 
with Mr, Patterson was a very 
trying one. We had _ nothing 


whatever to guide us; we scarcely 
knew what we were going to do 
when we started out from the fac- 
tory. Our programme, in fact, 
was made up as we went along. 

In order to expedite matters 
and do the greatest amount of 
work in the shortest possible time, 
we notified the agents well in ad- 
vance as to the dates we would 
arrive in the various territories, 
so that they might arrange to 
have the men from outlying dis- 
tricts come in to the main cities. 
This was done to economize our 
own time. It was just as easy to 
talk to twenty-five men as to talk 
to three or four; besides, we 
realized it was better for one man 
to get the experience of fifteen 
others rather than to sit in a 
meeting attended by only four or 
five. 

In every city of any importance 
we held a convention of the 
agents and examined each man on 
his selling methods, his style of 
approaching a_ storekeeper, his 
ways of closing sales, his per- 
sonal appearance, his _ attitude 
towards the prospect, and we also 
put in considerable time inspect- 
ing the showrooms and _ finding 
out how registers were exhibited 
and sales made. Part of the time 
Mr. Patterson acted as_ store- 
keeper and the balance of the time 
I served in this capacity. 

We realized that it was not at 
all easy for salesmen to get up in 
the presence of officers of the 
company and give a demonstra- 
tion of their methods of selling 
cash registers. We tried to put 
the men at their ease. We ex- 
plained to them why we were 


holding these conventions—that it 
was as much for their interests as 
it was for ours and we did our 
best to have every part of the pro- 
ceedings conducted in a purely in- 
way. | 


formal admit that we 


were not always successful in do- 
ing this. Some of the men were 
intensely nervous, no matter what 
we said to them. It was impossi- 
ble to make others feel at ease, 
and in several cases the men sim- 
ply could not go ahead with the 
demonstrations at all. Most of 
the restraint exhibited at the start 
wore off, however, as the mect- 
ings proceeded. 

Most of our trouble was with 
the older mén of the company. 
These men had been selling cash 
registers for many years. They 
were successful and they resented 
criticism. Of course the thing 
that saved the day was the fact 
that the president of the com- 


pany was doing this work. I ull 
not have done it alone, and I 


question whether any official of 
the company other than the presi- 
dent could have accomplislied 
much of anything. 

Some of the salesmen claimed 
that our criticism of them was 
rather severe. In order to prove 
whether their judgment was right 
in this matter we engaged an elo- 
cutionist who knew nothing what- 
ever about our machines to act as 
a spectator while the salesmen 
were explaining the registers to 
us and then give his opinion of 
each man. We did not tell the 
salesmen that we were going to 
do this, because we knew that 
most of the salesmen would feel 
rather nervous if they knew that 
an elocutionist was criticising 
them. He kept in the background. 
This elocutionist not only in- 
dorsed whatever criticisms we 
made of the men, but said there 
were many valuable points that 
we ourselves had omitted, and he 
taught the men much of value on 
enunciation and address. 

In many instances we found 
that the younger salesmen were 
outstripping the older ones. These 
older salesmen did not realize 
that the younger men were beat- 
ing them, until we confronte: 
them with the sales records o 
the company. 

The reason that some of thiese 
old-time salesmen did not succeed 
as well as in the past was, because 
they did not realize that times 
were changing and_ that they 
should change with them. They 
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forgot that the methods of years 
before, while excellent then, were 
not adapted to the new condi- 
tions. They hesitated about 
ypting methods which the com- 
pany wisely saw would be their 
only stepping-stones to success. 
, did not realize that the fac- 
tory was keeping up with the 
tines simply because it adopted 
the most approved methods, not 
only in manufacture, but of ad- 
tising and selling as well. 
rhe new men were quick to 
wiopt. these improved methods. 
Tiiey did not know any old meth- 
( so it was not difficult for 
tli to accept the new. Besides, 
t newer men, coming more 
freshly into the field, had a bet- 
ter perspective. In most cases 
the demonstrations of the older 
mien were sufficient evidence that 
they were not up to the times and, 

. a rule, it did not take long for 
a sensible man to see this. Some 
fey men would not admit that 
they were wrong. It was neces- 
sary in some instances to make 
examples of these men and drop 

m from the ranks. 

Some of the older salesmen, 
however, were quick to appreciate 
the value of these meetings. One 

them said, “We are a’l a good 
deal like knives. When a knife 
gets dull it needs a grindstone to 
sharpen it up. These meetings 
are our grindstones. When we 
get dull and think we can’t cut a 
bit farther, a meeting of this kind 
shows us how to keep on carving 
out orders. It puts an edge on us 

cain. That is the reason I am 
in favor of meetings.” 

I want to mention here a very 
interesting thing with reference 
to these meetings that occurred 
many years after we took the 
above trip. 

In December, 1910, I was at- 
tending a meeting of the One 
Hundred Point Club, at Dayton, 
Ohio, and there I met a gentle- 
man who in 1893 was located at 
Omaha, Neb. He stopped me in 
the hall in front of the president 
of the company, and said, “Mr. 
Patterson and Mr. Gibbs, I have 
waited a good many years to say 
something to you. It is this: 

“In 1893, when you visited the 
city of Omaha, you examined me 


le 
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to see what I knew about selling 
cash registers. When you got 
through, Mr. Gibbs said, ‘In all of 
our experience we have never lis- 
tened to a man who knew less 
about his business than you do, 
and we strongly advise you to go 
into something else, because we 
do not think you will ever make 
good as a cash register salesman.’ 

“Naturally, I resented that re- 
mark, and when | got home that 
night I sat down and thought it 
over. Now, I said to myself, 
‘these two gentlemen have come 
all the way from Dayton, Ohio, to 
see what we know about selling 
cash registers. They have said 
that I know nothing whatever 
about it. Who is right? If | am 
right, then I should be selling a 
good many cash registers. | 
know that I am not. If they are 
right, then ] must either get out 
of the cash register business, or 
correct those faults that must be 
so very glaring.” I made up my 
mind at that moment to study and 
succeed. I said to myself, ‘If I 
were a good salesman, their in- 
terest would be: such as to want 
them to retain me. I must be a 
pretty poor salesman, or they 
would not suggest that [ leave the 
company. Now, gentlemen, it is 
needless to sav that I did not 
leave the company, for here I am 
to-day in December, 1910, as one 
of your 100-point salesmen, and 
as a matter of fact, I have been 
successful from that day way back 
in 1893 up to the present time, 
and it is with great pleasure, that 
I say to you, and with pardonable 
modesty also, that I am one of 
the leaders in the ranks of cash 
register salesmen.” 

Here are some of the comments 
made by Mr. Patterson in the 
house organ of the company in 
the issue that came out just after 
we returned from this lengthy 
trip: “Half of the salesmen that 
we met would prevent aman from 
buying, even if he felt so inclined. 
As Mr. Gibbs and I proceeded on 
our trip, I was amazed and cha- 
erined at the incompetency of so 
many of our men. At one or two 
places we found some ability, but 
it was a scarce article. 

“T was surprised to find how 
many of our salesmen happened 
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to be sick just the day we arrived 
in their city. It was a most sin- 
gular occurrence that they should 
have been sick the night before, 
or had been up until twelve 
o'clock or one o'clock selling cash 
registers, and that that was the 
only morning they had been late 
for weeks past. 

“If many of our salesmen would 
do less drinking and smoking and 
save their energy for making 
sales, they would make a great 
deal more money. I find that 
many men are greatly hindered in 
their results from their bad hab- 
its: too much smoking too much 
drinking, and lack of everyday 
bathing. We cannot afford to have 
our territories occupied by sick 
men. The health of the salesmen 
we have met has not been first- 
class and they could not do the 
work expected of them. 

“Some men think it is necessary 
to drink about five drinks of 
whisky a day. This affects a man 
physically and mentally and 
throws his stomach into such a 
condition that it makes him feel 
niserable. I know that to stop 
smoking is a very hard thing to 
do, but to will to stop it is not 
sufficient. The action must fol- 
low the thought. 

“Many salesmen, too, are not 
neat in their appearance. They 
shave only two or three times a 
week, when they should shave 
every day. Their collars and cuffs 
are worn more than once, their 
shoes not blackened, and_ their 
whole appearance untidy. 

“When Mr. Gibbs and I started 
on our trip we intended to go rap- 
idly from one office to another 
and spend but little time in each 
office. We found, however, such a 
condition of affairs in many of the 
offices that we were compelled to 
stay a day, and sometimes two 
days, in some of them to straight- 
en things up. 

“We found nothing but excuses 
on this trip. Excuses for not do- 
ing what we requested, excuses 
for not selling the goods, excuses 
for not keeping the show windows 
and offices in fine shape, excuses 
for not having the men come to 
the offices early in the morning 
excuses for not sending out adver- 
tising matter, for smoking in of- 


fices, for the state of the weat ier: 
excuses if it was too hot, exc ses 
if it was too dry—nothing but ex- 
cuses. 

“It seems to me that our ne 
are continually trying to find ex 
cuses for their work, instea. of 
using their energies to increas: the 
business. It is astonishing what 
excuses an agent can get uy for 
not attending to his work. If 
there were fewer excuses and 
more hustling, our factories would 
have to run overtime.” 

The above trip was only one out 
of many that were made during 
that year. I have before me a 
schedule of a trip that lasted from 
about the first of March unti! the 
middle of June. While these trips 
convinced the company that there 
was great need for further educa- 
tion of the salesmen, it was not 
until the World's Fair, at Chicago, 
however, that any serious thought 
was given to the establishment of 
a school for training. 

(To be continued) 
~——~8 > - 
PUBLISHER HELD RESPONSIBLE 
FOR RUNNING, FRAUDULENT 
AD 

The United States Grand Jury in 
Baltimore, June 5, indicted Gener] Fe 
lix Agnus, publisher of the Baltimore 
American, and James W._ Stoddard, 
business manager, on a charge of aid- 
ing and abetting Robert Warren, alias 
Nellie Lansing, in a scheme to defraud 
by publishing an advertisement in that 
newspaper. Bail was fixed at $500 for 
each of the accused. : 

The investigation which led to the 
arrest of Warren was started by ad- 
vertisements in the American. For 
some time he hed been advertising a 
cure for all the sorrows of disappoit 
love. He claimed that concentrat 
thought upon the object of one’s affec 
tions was sufficient to awaken a re- 
sponse in the loved one. For 10 cents 
he promised to communicate the secret 
of winning affection in this way. ; 

While the authorities were investi- 
gating, Warren fled, but was_ caught 
and brought back. He pleaded guilty 
and was sentenced. 














ee 
The New York Times will celebrate 


its sixtieth anniversary on September 
18. .Advertisements in the anniversary 
section will be limited to those firms 
and institutions which have been in 
existence at least sixty years. The 
Times has printed a list of 1100 such 
firms in the city which are eligih! 





The St. Paul Commercial Club would 
like to ee the 1912 convention of the 
Assoc ison Advertising Clubs of er- 


ica held in that city. 
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This is a fact—nct merely an 
advertising headline 


And being a fact it should 
make an impression on every ad- 
vertiser 


Probably your product is com- 
prehended between the values of 
10c and $2,000.00. Certainly a 
publication that can sell $2.000.00 
traction engines can sell any- 
thing that is ordinarily advertised 


to farmers 
But—the answer 1s easy — 


It's simply because The 
Farmer goes to 140,000 prosper- 
ous, progressive farmers. Men 
whose wealth has been won large- 
ly through what they learned 
from The Farmer and throu 
the teachings of the wonderfully 
able staff of editors on The 
Farmer. 


An advertisement in their home paper— the 
paper that helped them to be what they are 
appeals to them with a dozen times the force that 
it would in any other publication. 


It would be a pleasure 
for us to send to apy ad- 
vertiser who will ask for 
it, detailed information 

) 
been achieved in his 
own line of business 

There are very few 
kinds of business about 
whicb we cannot tell you 
something loteresting 


Chirage Office 
GEO. W. HERBERT, Manager 
600-1 First Nat. Bank Bidg. 











SELLS 


$ 2,000.00 
Traction 
Engines 


SELLS 


10c Puzzles 
TREN ERR 





And the field > 
The great, rich, strong. growing Northwest. The 
finest agricultural country out of 






















Because— 


They know The Farmer. 
They trust The Farmer. 


Because they realize that any 
advertisement that The Farmer 
accepts has its endorsement. 
It must be clean, honest, legiti- 
mate or it wouldn't get into The 
Farmer at all. 


Supplementing and reinforcing 
all that you can say about the 
article you advertise, is this great 
additional selling argument that 
costs you nothing. 


The personal element between 
The Farmer and each and every 
one of its readers is something 
the value of which ‘cannot be 
measured in type. 

But it is there—real, tangible, 
helping your advertisement to be 
many times more effective than it 
would otherwise be. 


Reached 


absolutely and without question by The Farmer. 





WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





W. C. RICHARDSON, Inc., Manager 


Write us for any in- 
formation—or ask your 
agency to investigate. 

You can't afford to 
overlook the rich trade 
possibilities of the North- 
west—and you cannot 
possibly cover the 
Northwest —effectively— 
without The Farmer. 


New York Office 


41 Park Row 
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SYMPOSIUM: WHO SHOULD 
BE AN ADVERTISING 
MAN 


ae 
VIEWS OF PROMINENT AD MEN IN 
ANSWER TO DIRECT QUESTIONS DE- 
SIGNED TO DRAW THEIR FIRE—A 
BANQUET BY CORRESPONDENCE, ALL 
SPEECHES AND NO VICTUALS, BUT 
COMMENTS BY THE TOASTMASTER 





By Sonneborn, 

Everybody in the advertising 
world is taxing himself to get 
nearer a Satisfying answer to the 
question: What is advertising? 
Those studious only to a degree 
are summing up by applying terms 
as extraordinary as they are all- 


embracing, for instance: The 
human science, Business Sense 
raised to the highest power; 


others in their fastidious choice of 
language speak of the realm and 
province of advertising. 

It was with a view to enlist the 
good offices of representative ad- 
vertising men that a set of ques- 
tions, as printed below, was sent 
out. It was hoped that men with 
the delicate insight and gift of 
penetration, by the subtleness of 
their interpretation would deftly 
analyze the complex for the bene- 
fit of those only superficially ac- 
quainted with the subject. If it 
turns out that behind the words 
are thoughts which will give 
power to other investigators—and 
we all are—then, thanks to those 
who symposed, a step forward 
will have been taken. 

Following is a copy of the let- 
ter which was sent out: 

Dear Sir: 

Inasmuch as you are known to hold 
worth-while views on all matters per- 
taining to advertising, will you favor 
me with an opinion, in just a few brief 
words, in the interest of getting to- 
gether a representative symposium ? 
Eminent men in opposing camps are 
contributing to this country-wide con- 
troversy, promising to wax red-hot this 
summer. , 

Does the province of advertising of- 
fer a field to the hard-headed business 
man alone? 

Is the man barred who has not the 
trader’s instinct, who. cannot get down 
to the ruck of bartering? Is the mere 
“writer” unfitted to hold a post of 
commanding usefulness? 

Or does the artistic temperament 
more than offset the much-vaunted 
And the force of sug- 
enetration, and 
where to draw 


trading spirit? 
gestion, the power of 
knowing how, when an 
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on that borderland between the real 
and the unreal—do we properly csti- 
mate the value of these? 

Is mere adwriting, as an independent 
occupation—aloof from all other things 
but writing—possible? 

Should advertising be kept out of 
the college? (Elbert Hubbard says 
yes.) 

Following are some of the re- 
plies elicited: 

Dear Sonne: Yes, advertising should 
be kept out of the colleges. Common: 
sense has been kept out of them—why 
not advertising? 

If you would let in advertising che 
would die of heart-hunger. Advertis- 
ing must be churning with Ideas, or 
she pines, fades and perishes. Give 
her the company of Ideas and she wears 
a Berthe May corset and a smile. Love 
and blessings. Evsert Husparp. 


The Fra is not seriously trying 
to prove a negative, though his 
humor provides an effective key 
to his position, down to an exact 
nicety. 

Arthur Brisbane's extreme pol- 
ish and precision of style results 
in a laconic reply. He says: 


Good advertising is the truth, and 
all truthtelling is important. 


To which we hear as echo the 
still small voice of the spirit of 
Rowell: Important, if true. 


A sudden vivid light is shed 
over this page by Manly M. Gil- 
lam’s epigram: 


No better advertising can be written 
than the enthusiastic belief a “‘hard- 
headed” business man will inspire. 

Smooth sentences, graceful turns of 
language—what might be called “ele- 
gant writing’”—is by no means sure to 
be good advertising; it is more likely 
not to be. 

The professional writer is apt to be 
a poor advertisement builder. Too 
wordy, too superficial, too much of 
sound instead of sense. 

I do not believe that strong, effective 
advertising can be done from the sur- 
face. The man or woman who writes 
well of any business feels its pulse 
beat, knows its hopes and fears, its fail- 
ures and successes, 

An advertising course in a college is 
something of an absurdity. What do 
the teachers know? Blind dreamers 
leading the careless—as a rule. 

The man or woman, in college or out 
of it, who burns to be an advertiser 
can be one. But unless there is red- 
hot resolve, enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness nothing great can happen. Where 
there are those qualities nothing can 
prevent something great from happen- 
ing. 

A writer without horse sense had 
hetter stick to stories and make his 
failure there. He won’t be conspicu- 
ous in the crowd. 

stuff 


And here’s bully good 
from a young man who speaks 
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A Small Advertising Agency 2. 


The Large Advertising Agencies 


Advertisers have heard so much about the 
large Copy Staffs and the expensive Council Boards 
of large agencies that a frank discussion of the actual 
value of these features to the advertiser is timely, 

% 

As a matter of fact the Large Agency theory 

sounds well, but in practice does not always work out. 


The men -in our organization have had 
considerable experience in placing business through 
Advertising Agencies and their experience has 
always been that they received better service through 
small agencies. The objection is often made 
however, that small agencies are far from being 
on a sound financial basis, but The J O Ball 
Advertising Company has ample financial backing. 


We do not tell you that we can double your 


‘sales in a few weeks. We have successful records 


as Sales Managers, Advertising Managers and 
General Managers in various lines of business and 
we have had men tell us those stories. We know 
advertising and selling from the advertiser's side. 
We know what the advertiser wants for the best 
possible reason, because we have been the advertiser. 


Without exception, the men connected with us 


are men with advertising and selling experience in 


general lines of business. It is on this basis that 
we are able to give intelligent service to our clients. 


Why not place your account where you will 
receive conscientious work from experienced men? 


The J 0 Ball Advertising Company 
68 West Washington Street Chicago 
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from the fullness of his heart, 


Harrison M. Parker: 


You will never find any two people 
to agree on what advertising is and 
what it should be. 

My own understanding of the busi- 
ness is, it is no place for little children. 
The only successful advertising man, 
according to my opinion is essentially 
a successful business man. 

The writer and scholar has no more 
place in the advertising business, eacept 
as a clerk, than he would have in a 
boiler shop. 

The business man has got to see the 
point that has to be advertised. When 
he sees the point, then he has got to 
drect the literary man to write about 
that point in a way that the business 
man will know will appeal to the buy- 
ing public. 


The old Spartan ideal as a gov- 
cerning principle is exemplified 
most praiseworthily by the ac- 
knowledged exponent of the nega- 
tive of the question: Should ad- 
vertising be kept out of the col- 
leges? In contributing, John Lee 
Mahin writes forcefully: 


In my judgment, the term advertis- 
ing and all that it covers is compre- 
hended in the term salesmanship. 

Salesmanship is the influencing of 
the human mind so that the seller de- 
termines the action of the buyer. Ad- 
vertising is the making use of organ- 
ized methods and institutional forms 
of procedure to broaden the scope of 
salesmanship. 

The “hard-headed” business man and 
the writer alone are thus included, both 
separately and in close relationship 
with each other, under the one state- 
ment, 

Ad-writing is, to my mind, an inde- 
pendent occupation in that it deserves 
the concentration of the adwriter’s en- 
tire time and ability; and, at the same 
time, it is one of the most interdepend- 
ent positions that a man can_ possibly 
hold. 

The successful adwriter depends both 
on his principal and on those whom he 
seeks to influence for a basis on which 
to work. 

The study of the underlying princi- 
ples of salesmanship and advertising 
certainly belongs in the colleges, and 
this fact is being recognized by the 
most progressive educators. Many men 
who have the skill of writing convine- 
ing English literature are surprised to 
find that they are really effective sales- 
men. 

The fact that some writers think they 
canrot become good salesmen is due to 
the mistaken notion that bartering (or 
trading)“is an essential feature in sales- 
manship. A man who can state things 
so convincingly that no basis for con- 
troversy is left for the other side, does 
net need to do much in the way of 
bartering. 


One of the stalwarts—midway 
between the standpatters and the 
dearly beloved insurgents—gives 


vent to his “opine” in a few gas] 
but it almost listens like an a 
tempt to laugh out in some ho 
place. We refer to E. R. Blan 
of Zinzi and “efferyvarts,” a1 
here is his spasm: 

Briefly, in my opinion, the profe 
sion of advertisi ng ougi ht to appeal 
the ‘‘hard-headed”’ man alone. I th 
oughly agree with Bert Moses—wh« 
article in Printers’ Ink, issue of M 
25, I read with greatest interest—tl 
advertising should be kept out of 
colleges. There may be a place for t 
“literary feller,” but I should rega 
him in advertising much as mercha 
dees a side line. (Wow!) 





Jefferson Thomas, who at first 
replied that “when a form of e: ss 
pression has been solved that will tt 
permit the average man (?) to t 
satisfactorily answer .es or no to 
the famous gag: ‘Have you ne 
ceased beating your wife?’ I will ' 
consider it possible to answer 
categorically,” finally was per 
suaded to give up his views, and 
this is what Jeff Thomas says: 

I believe that the study of “The S 
ence of Salesmanship” in tie average 
college would have a lot more value 
the average student than the time he 
devotes to the study of ‘dead ones.” 

The average college man who studi d c 
advertising would have to have most of re 
what he has learned knocked out of 


him in practical experience, just as he on 
has got to get rid of much of what he av 
has learned about law or medicin he 
when he takes up the practice of either thes 





of these professions. 


Just the same the doctor or lawyer n 
is the better off for having studied the 18 
science that he proposes to practice. | 
The college man who purposes a_ busi ; 
ness career would be corresponding!) cht 
better off, I believe, if his college Wal 
course included “the science of sales bags 
manship.’’ Sounds like a cinch. Kir 

George Hough Perry, who is ere 


not above coining a word if it 
serves his turn, and for certain : 
French words has a_ fondness be 
hardly warranted under the sel! 
denying ordinance of the purist 
defends the negative of “the co! t 
lege question.” And this is how 
George does it: se 
I can’t answer your questionaire 
explicitly as I would like to, because s tis 
much depends on individual temper not 
ment and qualifications. But, spe 
ing broadly, I cannot conceive of 
advertising writer who would not 
e better writer for having had 








“ademic§ training. 

The advertising-selling business ne 
more college-trained men and wome 
Most cer‘ainly I do belleve that it 
fers a field--and a rich field—-for get 
properly trained literary man. 
Among other strong convictions, 
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that there never 
good for ad- 
second, that ad- 
should never be 
lered separately. They are two 
of the same heart; you must not 
them as distinct functions. I am 
ibid on this point that I seldom 
speak of them separately. 
erefore, the writer must either be 
siness man as well, or he must 
in association with a_ business 
The latter combination is com- 
When it exists, the writer-half 
t be too well trained, or too truly 
ry. Of course, I don’t mean pe- 
or flowery or classical. Those 
the faults that the true literary 
him to avoid. 


ng would teach 

very reason why some _ soi-disant 
men have failed in adverti sing 
because they have had too much 
g. but because they have had too 
They have had enough to be 
atical and fluent, but not enough 
accurate and simple. And they 


these two: First, 
a writer who was too 
sing-selling work; 
sing and selling 


learned to “feel” their audiences, 
vrite for them, instead of for 
elves. 
academic training in literature is 
is valuable for the prospective 
tisi ing- g-selling man as a training in 
nd classic design is valuable for 
chitect. 
s business does need more trained, 
y men? But they must not try 
it alone.” 
fter reading George Perry's 
prehensive analysis, we are 


inded that quite a number of 
would-be contributors are 
vy helping that other George 
g coronated, so that the heavy 
der in this symposium may 
he heard till they return, that 
they ever can come back. 
rom the pure atmosphere of a 


n New England town is 
ted a delightful essaylet, its 


ior being none less than Lewis 


igman. Here follows his 
ad 

is my belief that the successful 
rtising’’ man of the future will 
e who cn successfully link the 


s and publicity ends of a business. 
e term ‘advertising’ is a_ mis- 
er—it means nothing more nor less 
selling. 
believe that ‘‘adwriting’’ 
less and less a separate and dis- 
vocation as time goes on. No 
er how clever your printed adver- 
« may be, if your sales plan does 
fit, then sooner or later it’s you 
i housecleaning. 
cero was a wonderful orator, ds 
eople did as plain-spoken C: 
hen to, because they knew Czwsar 
ld get results, while Cicero orated. 
e field is open to all, but I'd give 
for the man who can size up his 
ness,- shake down the machinery, 
every gear and cam_ working 
thly, noiselessly, than I would for 
best ad school or word expert that 
indulged in linguistic pyrotechnics, 


will be- 
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The first man is practical—he gets 
his machinery in working order, then 
sees that lubrication in the shape of 


good quantity; the 
-it is his idea 
will sell any- 


publicity is used in 
second man is superficial- 
that a bunch of language 


thing from crackers to coffins. 
By all means include ge in 
college courses. The more light, even 


if it is rather slim and sputtering, the 
better. 

Time searches all things—water seeks 
its own level. Let us have these col- 
lege courses and medals and psycholog- 


ical discussions—when the experts 
stack up against actual business condi- 
tions, the resulting shock wil] not be 


quite so severe. 


Frank Presbrey writes 


Replying to yours categorically: 
First, I do not believe that- advertis- 
ing affords a field of activity for the 
“hard-headed” business man alone, and 


I do not think that the mere profes- 
sional adwriter, who has no sense of 
salesmanship, is worth his salt. 
Second: Adwriting as an independ- 
ent occupation, independent of the 
business end, is just about as valuable 


as an astronomer would be who didn’t 
have a telescope. 

Third: I do not agree with Bert 
Moses—that advertising should be kept 
out of the colleges. I think the more 
it can be discussed as an academic 
question, the better. 


Fourth: I think it all depends on the 


individual. Some young college fel- 
lows whom I have had in the office 
would never make advértising men in 


and others take to it 
duck takes to water. 


a thousand years, 
as naturally as a 
One of the spiciest letters re- 
ceived is from S. C. Dobbs, but as 
there are passages in this com- 
munication that refer to another 
matter, it can only be given in 
part; viz: 
Moses 
out of 


with Mr. Bert 
advertising should be kept 
the colleges. “he educational work of 
the A. A. C. of A. has been the most 
notable work that this organization has 
done. We make men ¢ better by 
making them better, and you can only 
make men think along right lines and 
high lines by educating them up to it. 
Advertising offers opportunit les not 
only to the ‘‘hard-headed” business 
man, but to the literary man as wel. 
It offers nothing to that type of man 
who feels that he knows it all, and that 
the advertising student can him 
nothing. However, put the 
the two together and let 
honestly together—I mean by that, 
honest with each other—:he sum total 
of their efforts will be worth while. 
Frankly, I cannot write copy. I do 
know the business I am engaged in. I 
have no patience with that man who 
says that he has devoted his entire life 
to a particular kind of business and 
knows nothing about it. He is a fool 
or a knave. I put my knowlege of the 
business I am engaged in alongside of 
the attainments and ability of the “‘lit- 
fellow,” as you term him, and 


I don’t 
that 


agree 


offer 





them 





erary 
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he gives me words and I add these to 
my knowledge, and the result is, where 
you see an arrow you think of Coca 
Cola, and by the beard of the great 
prophet, it’s the largest business of its 
kind in the world—and without com- 
petition. 

Mr. L.R. Green is found in the 
ranks of those who believe adver- 
tising ought to form a part of the 
college curriculum. In his work 
on the Lexow Committee of the 
Advertising Managers’ Associa- 
tion, he displayed a very intelli- 
gent consciousness of the serious- 
ness of the issues involved, and 
though he was not as much in 
the spotlight as George Metzger, 
who sidesteps ¢he symposium for 
want of time, he performed it 


creditably. The following is 
quoted from the paper of Mr. 
Greene, advertising manager of 


the Sherwin-Williams Company, 


of Cleveland: 


Unquestionably, to my mind, adver- 
tising does offer opportunity to those 
other than the hard-headed _ business 
man. I don’t know what you mean 
exactly by a “hard-headed” business 
man. (It was subsequently explained 
to Mr. Greene that the term “hard- 
headed” was used in contradistinction 
to mushy-headed.) 3ut according to 
my definition, usually that kind of a 
fellow is not a good sdsors ser. It re- 
quires a man of some imagination; 
and while he should unquestionably be 
a good business man, he doesn’t want 
to be too “hard-headed.” Certainly I 
believe there is a splendid field in ad- 
vertising for the clever writer. He 
may not necessarily be a good business 
man himself, but can co-operate with 
the business man who will take care of 
the practical end of it, and have it 
dressed up and presented in good shape 
through literary and imaginative pow- 
ers of the clever writer. 

It is quite possible to my mind for 
a man to devote all his time and at- 
tention to adwriting and be extremely 
successful, and do the kind of work 
that is a good investment for any busi- 
ness that will stand advertising. 

No, indeed, I would like to see ad- 
vertising get into the colleges. There 
is a great deal of technical knowledge 
that a well-equipped advertising mat 
must have. To-day it is pretty hard to 
get hold of this knowledge, and I will 
welcome the day myself when the col- 
leges are prepared to help the young 
man who wants to take up advertising. 
The literary man who can’t do any- 
thing but follow the crowd, will proba- 
bly never make a good advertising 
writer. The adwriter’s literary talent 
must surely be combined with some 
commercial instinct, or how can he ap- 
preciate just the kind of things that 
are going to appeal to the buying pub- 
lic, and so tell them an _ interesting 
story? 


Copying the policy 


of vaude- 


ville managers, I have reserved 
one of the headliners until- the 
last. The views which Leroy 
l‘airman makes known, to quote 
one of his own expressions, do 
come very near “approximating 
correctness.” He draws a par- 
allel between the advertising man 
and the lawyer, and the analovy 
is well taken, and as it will ie 
more interesting to hear Lerwoy 
airman than Sonneborn, the 
decks are cleared for Leroy. 

As to whether it is possible that a 
man may be an adwriter, pure and 
simple, and be both useful and suc 
cessful, | am a living monument of 
proof that he may. As a free-latce 
writer, more or less pure, and admit- 
tedly simple, my work sold goods, sate 
istied my customers, and brought me 
an income much larger than those of 
most of the men who are sure it can’t 
be done. 

A_ successful writer of advertising, 
need not be a business man or a trader. 
But he must be something more than 
a mere writer. He must have the abil- 
ity and the willingness to dig deep 
into a proposition until he has laid 
bare its very soul. He must be an 
accurate judge of the marketability 
and advertisability of a commodity. 
He must know, beyond doubt or ques 
tion, just what features of a product 
will appeal most strongly to the public, 
the class of people to whom it should 
be advertised, and the method by which 
that class may be most directly ap 
proached and surely convinced. 

All this has little kinship with the 
trading spirit, as you call it. Rather is 
it closely allied to the character of 
ability shown by the successful lawyer 
with his tireless search for evidence 
and his masterful presentation thereof 
to the judge or jury. | 

As to your last question, advertising 
should be taught in colleges, in my 
opinion, hut not until there are au 
thoritative text-books and skilled teach 
ers available. There are none now. 


Among the most hopeful signs 
in turning up the mysteries of ai- 
vertising are tokens showing bet- 
ter intellectuality and a_ higher 
standard of thought. Whether 
you agree with Thomas Dreier or 
no, you cannot help giving a little 
much needed exercise to your 
thinking apparatus by reason © 
what he says. This from Tom: 

How in the name of the nine g 
and the seven hills of Rome is any 1 
to succeed in any line in any count: 
unless he be an advertiser? And how is 
he to succeed conspicuously unless /i¢ 
knows the fundamental laws which 
derlie the science which causes his 
neighbors to have confidence in h 
- proposition, his goods, his anything 
el se 

We make the mistake too often, 
thinking, that the man who ee 
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Can you name offhand all the 
daily newspapers in Boston? 


WAGER was recently made with a well- 
A known advertising agency man who handles 

several hundred thousand dollars worth of 
national advertising a year, to the effect that he 
couldn’t name offhand all the daily newspapers 
published in Boston. 


He took the bit bravely but stumbled and fell, and 
omitted two of them. 


The question in point was this: Perhaps 95 out of 
100 advertising men who are in a position to place 
national advertising in the Boston papers could not 
have done any better. If such is their meager impres- 
sion of the mere names of the papers, how little must 
they know of the actual merits of those papers as 
advertising mediums. 

Of course the point would be the same in making 
up a list of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, or Kalamazoo newspapers. 

The fact is that advertising men, publishers, and 
others often keep so close to their gwn business that 
they hear and think of nothing else, and fondly imagine 
that their proposition is more conspicuous than it 
really is. 

If you think that everybody knows the important 
facts concerning your proposition, just ask the next 
ten people you meet outside of your own business 
some easy questions about it, and see what you learn. 


First of all tell the advertising men all about your 
proposition, so they will know something more than 
the name of it. 


This may be done in no other way so effectively as 
through the advertising columns of Printers’ Ink. 


Are we right? 


Suppose you begin with our Anniversary Number, 
July 20th. First forms close July 12th. Wire reserva- 
tion, collect. 


Printers INK PuBLISHING CompANy 
Twelve West Thirty-first Street, New York 


Chicago Boston St.Louis Atlanta Philadelphia Toronto Montreal 
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advertising au- 
advertis- 
books 


success in 


conspicuous 
succeed in 


tomobiles will 
ing breakfast jewelry, 
or bananas, beans or bushwa. 
‘he field of advertising is catholic. 
It includes all and is universal. No 
man is fitted for successful achieve- 
ment in all its departments. There- 
fore, a student-writer may succeed in 
a masterly manner where the rough- 
and-tumble, coldly practical, matter-of- 
fact advertisement writer might fail. 
Keep advertising out of our col- 
leges? Nevaire! They need it. Also 
put some real ad men into them. 


also 


foods or 





Here are a few kind words 
from St. Elmo Massengale, a 
representative of the New South: 
advertising of- 
business 
It offers 


Does the province of 
fer a field to the hard-headed 
man alone?—I should say no, 
a field to writers of ability, artists of 
ability. The majority of people that 
excel in these lines have no business 
ability—that is, in the sense of execu- 
tive ability—whatever. 








You ask if a man is bkarred who has 
not the trader’s instinct. I say no. 
You also ask if the “mere writer” is 


unfit to hold a position of comnantlon 
usefulness. By all means, no. I could 
cite a number of insta inces. One which 
comes to my mind is a high-priced ad- 
writer, perhaps one of the best of his 
kind in the country. But he has very 





little business ability, which is evi- 
denced by the fact that he has no 
money of his own. 

I don’t agree with Fra Elbertus that 


advertising should be kept out of the 


colleges. 





a oe - 
ELMER CLARKE BUYS A PAPER 
Elmer E. Clarke, former business 
manager of the New Orleans Jtem, re- 


cently acquired and will manage the 
Arkansas Democrat, of Little Rock. 
Ir. Clarke’s business associates on 


the Jtem got together June 13 and took 


him by surprise with a testimonial of 
appreciation. A_ solid silver luncheon 
set done in repousse was given him. 
The presentation speech was made by 
James M. Thomson, publisher of the 
Item. 


Mr. Clarke responded feelingly. 
Marshall Ballard, managing editor of 
the Item, William Frederichs and others 
made commendatory speeches. 
- +or 


The Federal Sign System, of New 
York and Chicago, builder of electric 
and other signs, reports for the fiscal 
year ended March 25, 1911, as follows: 
Uross “arnings, $663,099; expenses, 
; net earnings, $105,264; re- 
serves, $12,754, dividends paid, $30,- 
774; surplus, $61,735. 





_——. 


The Garment Advertising 
has been incorporated in 
with a capital of $10,000, 
ness of general 
man Klein, 156 
V. Parshall, 
Kunzmann, 


Compan 
New York 
to do a busi- 
advertising, by Nor- 
Fifth avenue; Ernest 
156 Fifth avenue; J. E. R. 
5 Nassau street. 


INK 


BRITT REASSURES PUBLISHERS 





Voicing Administration views to 
how the Post-Office Department s! juld 
be run, James J. Britt, Third Assi-tant 
Postmaster-General, told the dele ites 
to the International Circulation an- 
agers’ Association, in session in i 
cago, June 14, that “no honest ‘ub- 
lisher has anything to fear at the h ds 
of the Post-Office Department.” ‘| «t,” 


he added, “no dishonest publisher has 


anything to hope for.” 
Regarding efforts to eliminate the an. 


nual Post-Office deficit, Mr. Britt de. 
clared that “the ledgers of the de; irt- 
ment at no time should show eit! a 
deficit or a surplus, the entire ser. ice 


being administered on a self-sustair ng 


basis.” A proper equalization of pc -tal 
rates, he said, would easily make it »os 
sible to reduce letter postage from -wo 
cents to one cent an ounce. 

“The payment of fully 84 cents per 
pound on letters, caused by the :ay 
ment of two cents an ounce on un/er- 
weight pieces,’ said Mr. Britt, “‘give 


a profit which is applied to the de 
caused by deficient rates on other sai 
matter.” 

The convention opened the preceding 
day with 200 delegates present. Presi- 
dent Harry E. First, of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, presided. Miss Louise Teller 
Stuart, of the Houston Chronicle, was 
the sole woman delegate. 


i= an 


Those who read papers on the 13th 
were H. V. Bomar, of the Louisville 
Times; J. W. Majers, of the Baltimore 
Sun; john T. Toler, of the Atlanta C on- 


Schmidt, of the In- 
Ralph N. Decker, of 
the London (Ont.) Advertiser; E. M. 
McSweeney, of the Boston Ameri an; 
Daniel Nicholl, of the New York Even. 
ing Mail, and E. A. Norton, of the 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Post. 
Other speakers were W. J. 
Seattle Post-Intelligence; J. 


stitution; J. M. 
dian ipolis N CWS ; 


Harrison, 
A. Mcker 





nan, New York World; Joseph Weimer, 
Cleveland Leader; E. S$. Dobson, De- 
troit / ws-Tribune ; John F. Kelly 
New York Review; Frank E. Frugone, 
Bolletiino della Sera, New York, and 
Thomas, Downey, Boston Globe. 


sana ee cpiae 
RETIRES TO HIS ESTATE 


Max Jagerhuber, the founder of 
Dry Goods, president and treasurer of 
the Toilette Fashion Company, and for- 
merly one of the owners of the Wry 
Goods Economist, has sold out his en- 
tire interest and retires to his estate, 
“Gri ay Nest,” at Harriman, near Tux 
edo, N. Y.. Mr. Jagerhuber was brought 
up in age A Newspaper work. Carl 
Schurz, in Louis, was his first edu- 
cator, and a Pulitzer commenced 
at the same time. In 1876 he came Fast 
and was attached to the New York 
Herald until in 1887 he took up class 
journalism. 

Se eee 


MYGATT WITH “COLLIER’S” 


formerly on 


Gerald Mygatt, the staff 
of the New York Evening Sun, has 
been appointed assistant to Stuart Ben 


son in the publicity and service depart- 
ment of Collier’s, 
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the leading national semi-monthly farm paper, covers the coun- 
try from coast to coast and from the lakes to the gulf, reaching 
the homes of over 500,000 prosperous farmers, all alive to the 
merits of advertised goods. 


Farm and Home has just passed its thirtieth year. During all 
these years it has been, as it is today, the recognized champion of 
the farmers’ rights and edited in their interests. Its growth to 
one-half million circulation has not been of the mushroom kind, 
but on its merits. The farmer who once subscribes to Farm and 
Home invariably renews. This is quality circulation. The best 
known advertisers have proved the value and selling force of 
FARM AND HOME’S 


500,000 Circulation 


It is the very able staff of writers, comprising the best agricul- 
tural authorities obtainable, that makes Farm and Home’s edito- 
rial organization renowned as the most authoritative of any farm 
paper in the country. They know how to do the things they write 
about. They write so clearly and convincingly that our readers 
are compelled to put their teachings into practice. This is one 
of the reasons for its being so good an advertising medium. 

Address our nearest office for sample copies and for the Farm and Home 


Promotion Book, ** Whatever Has Been Attained ts Attainable.” It will 
be of interest to any advertiser desirous of cultivating the farmer's trade. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1209 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 335 Palace Building, Minneapolis ‘ 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 1-57 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Dealer-Consumer Circulation 

























In our “ Trade Paper Campaign” we are ad- 
vertising our advertisers to retail dealers in 
fourteen trade papers, as follows: 


Iron Age Hardware, House Furnishing 
Review, Hardware Dealers Magazine, 
Pharmaceutical Era, American Druggist, 
Dry Goods, Dry Goods Economist, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Journal, Ameri- 
can Grocer, Grocery World and General 
Merchant. Modern Grocer, New England 
Grocer and Tradesman, Jewelers’ Circular, 
and Music Trades—in all, reaching 150,000 


dealers. 


The retail merchant knows that Good House- 

keeping Magazine is the woman's trade paper 

of the home. He knows that we guarantee 

our advertisements. He also knows that if he 

reads what the woman of the home reads, he 

oe know before hand what she will want to 
uy. 


Therefore, he reads the advertisements in 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


The publication which reaches the dealer and 
consumer in the same circulation is giving the 
manufacturer extra-plus service. 


GOOD HOUSEAEEPING 


MAGA ZIN 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
The largest class publication in any field 
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HE INS AND OUTS OF 
SAMPLING 


»W CIGARETTE MISSIONARIES IN- 
ADE BUSINESS BUILDINGS AND 
HOTELS—ADVANTAGES OF LAVISH 
EXPENDITURE—GOOD WILL OF SU- 
PREME IMPORTANCE 


By Charles W. Hurd. 
VV 

‘Ten years ago,” a leading to- 
‘co manufacturer told Print- 
' Ink, “our business was nine- 
per cent personal salesmanship 
| ten per cent missionary work, 
day it is ten per cent sales- 
mship and ninety per cent mis- 
mary work, Ten years from 
w, I believe, it is going to be 
missionary work, And this is 
stantially true of the whole 
acco trade.” 

sy missionary work the manu- 
turer meant advertising and 
ipling. He is a manufacturer 
cigarettes, but he is also inter- 
ted in the other lines of to- 





co, 
\s a straw showing the drift 
merchandising practice, his 
yyinion is worth thinking over, 
ause the tobacco trade—the 
trust and its allies and competi- 
t 


1 


1rs—whatever , their faults, un- 

ubtedly have been pacemakers 
n the commercial world. They 

ive not let many ideas slip by. 

hey have tried and tested and 

ect Pm all the time. Tradi- 
on has cut no figure with them, 
and abundance of capital has 
never smothered enterprise. 

\s a trade, they are miles 
ahead of most other lines in their 
application of intelligence to the 
olution of selling problems, and 
many of their solutions are only 
just now coming into use in other 
lines. 

They have, perhaps, as has been 
charged, some. spiritual limita- 
tions, and it may be one of the 
fine little ironies of life that they 
have discovered before some 
other businesses which might lay 
claim to a higher ethical tone 
that the true pathway to power 
ind profits lies through the field 
of service and good will, for when 
it is boiled down, that is what 
missionary work means. But, at 





any rate, they have found it, and 
there’s a world of suggestion in 
the discovery. 

The trade as a whole is a 
strong believer in advertising. 
The publicity devices of the Trust 
alone run up into high figures, 
and the Independents are not far 
behind, considering their re- 
sources. 

“When I was soliciting the ac- 
count of the Trust a few years 
ago,” said a New York advertis- 
ing agent, “I thought I would be 
doing very well to get a fair slice 
of the $250,000 or $300,000 which 
I believed them to be spending on 
publicity. When I found that 
they were actually spending over 
$12,000,000 a year, outside of sell- 
ing expenses, I nearly dropped 
dead. 

“This money was going for 
samples and premiums, together 
with the salaries and expenses of 
the sampling organization, as well 
as for billboard, newspaper, maga- 
zine and other forms of advertis- 
ing, and it seemed to me so crim- 
inal a waste of money that I could 
hardly sleep for conjuring up the 
ways in which a quarter of that 
amount would blanket the whole 
country and stifle the shadow of 
a squeal of opposition. 

“IT was never able to convince 
them to that effect, however, and 
while I am of the same opinion 
still, namely, that they could prof- 
itably spend a great deal more 
than they do on black-and-white 
publicity, I nevertheless entertain 
a very profound respect for their 
business judgment. They have 
felt their way along very care- 
fully and made mighty few mis- 
takes.” 

It is hard to tell whether the 
Trust is spending as much as it 
was half a dozen years ago, or 
more. I am told on very good au- 
thority that two important depart- 
ments of the Trust together sam- 
pled more than one and one-half 
million dollars’ worth of tobacco 
last year, and this does not in- 
clude the cost of the sampling or- 
ganization. ‘The amount is prob- 
ably more rather than less. 

It is not likely that the Trust 
and its competitors have plunged 
into this line of merchandising 
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without considering it in all its 
bearings. The conditions in the 
tobacco trade are not such as to 
favor any uneconomical practices. 
They are so sternly competitive, 
indeed, that manufacturers have 
long since found it impossible to 
wait for the consumer to go to 
the retailer or for the retailer to 
influence the consumer. They 
have had to go out and drive the 
customers in, for if they did not 
their competitors would. It was 
expensive work, but not nearly 
so expensive as to lose the busi- 
ness. 

“President Duke of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, was the 
first man to grasp the significance 
of sampling tobacco and cigar- 
ettes,” said an officer of one of 
the allied companies. “Duke fig- 
ured that all factory production, 
all advertising, all salesmanship— 
all business, in short—exists for 
just one thing, i.e., to get the 
product into the hands of the con- 
sumer. 

“And he figured that if the 
product was good, it would keep 
the big advantage it would win 
over every other product that 
waited to be called for. 

“The sampling method is ideal, 
there is no question about that, 
and the only question there ever 
is, is as to whether you can afford 
it. Well, in our business we have 
found that we cannot afford not 
to do it. All business is tending 
that wav. in my opinion.” 

Most of the large cigarette man- 
ufacturers maintain missionary 
organizations. Many of the mis- 
sionariés are men oi good selling 
caliber. Some of them are paid 
very good salaries. These are the 
men who have to deal with big 
men in the business world. Prob- 
ably the cost of the sampling or- 
ganization would not be far from 
that of a selling organization of 
equal size. 

Why not make them salesmen, 
then, and get direct results, may 
be asked. There’s a reason. 

“When we sample,” the manu- 
facturer explained, “we give some- 
thing away for which consumers 
ordinarily have to pay. Apparent- 
ly asking a favor, we grant one, 
and the man who accepts a box 


knows it. He places himself un- 
der obligation to us—that is ‘he 
truth of it, though we exercise 
every care not to convey the im- 
pression; we want it to sink in 


gradually. 

“So we reach the customers 
under the most favorable condi- 
tions. We never could get so 


close to them if we tried to sell 
them. The people would not stand 
for it. Salesmen who pursued 
customers into their offices and 
hotels would become unmitigated 
nuisances, and that is the last way 
in which we want them to be re- 
garded. 

“On the other hand, it is com- 
paratively easy to sample. The 
care, in fact, has to be altogether 
on our side. We have to look out 
that the sampler does not give 
away too many samples, or give 
them away foolishly. 

“It is not enough to hand them 
out—a boy could do that. The 
purpose is to get the story over 
with the sample. We want to in- 
fect the prospect with our enthu- 
siasm—make him appreciate our 
reasons why he should smoke our 
cigarettes, and not another’s. We 
try to make him see it a an im- 
portant thing for him. We dwell 
on the quality of the tobacco, its 
origin and history, blend, etc., the 
hygienic conditions under which 
it is made, and if it is a high- 
grade cigarette, the men who ac- 
tually smoke it. 

“We tell the smoker, in short, 
more about a cigarette in two or 
three minutes than he has heard 
before in his whole life, and when 
this story is followed up by the 
tactful presentation of a box of 
cigarettes, given with the compli- 
ments of the manufacturer, he 
would be a little more than hu- 
man if he did not take an inter- 


est, and ventilate his new infor- 
mation upon his friends. He's 
committed, then; he will back 


up his opinions by buying these 
cigarettes, and will end, if he 
really did not begin, by preferring 
them.” 

“Another reason why sampling 
is ideal for some of us is that it 
is expensive—not relatively, but 
actually so. It crowds what 
would otherwise be the expense 
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f a whole year into a few weeks | 
t is intensified campaigning. The | 
xpense of it, therefore, kills off | 
me of the competition. It takes | 
long purse and a good deal of | 
urage, but it is absolutely cer- | 
in in the long run—as conditions | 
re now—because you really reach | 

e consumer with your goods.” | 

Sampling of this sort 1s expen- 

e. It is too expensive to use 

the time. It is generally used 
introduce a new brand or to 

ll off some other new brand 

hich a competitor has intro- 
cpa 

This sampling is also always 

:pported by lavish window dis- 

ys, generous newspaper and 

llboard advertising, with maga- 

ne to follow, to prepare or keep 

ive the interest, as well as to 

velop points that cannot be 
-iade in any other way. 

A good deal of care goes into 

e building up of the missionary 

ews. The organization is gen- 

ally on the military plan. Each 
rew has a supervisor and all of 
‘he supervisors report to a divi- 
mn head. 

The men are carefully coached 

story and method. They must 
¢ easy-mannered and _ tactful, 
and certainly well-dressed. Some 
are college men; some belong to 
fraternal organizations, and wear 
their pins and buttons. Those 
who work in the financial district 
are exceptionally well paid and 
are treated like high-grade sales- 
men. For such men, twenty calls 
. day, where they give a four or 
five-minutes’ talk at each place is 
the limit: the artistic tempera- 
ment of the sampler must not be 
impaired by mere physical labor 
\len of this sort make acquaint- 
ances among the men they call on 
and often get cards from them to 
their friends. 

“My men frequently receive 
favors from the smokers they ap- 
proach,” said the official, “that 
few salesmen could get on a five- 
minute acquaintance. I have more 
than once had men open wine 
for me in a hotel when I ap- 
proached them with a _ compli- 
nentary box of cigarettes. And 
| felt it necessary to open wine 
ior them in return ‘because my 








Summer | 
Circulation 


A rising thermometer 
is generally the signal for 
a drop in circulation. 

Not so with The La- 
dies’ World. 

The press run figures 
given below tell a unique 


story: 


May, 613,000—sold out. 
June, 627,000—sold out. 
July, 635,000. 


The Ladies’ World 
will go into the Autumn 
months with a circulation 
tens of thousands in ex- 
cess of our rebate-backed 
guarantee of 600,000 cop- 


ies per issue. 95% paid. 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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object was to impress them and 
put them under obligation.” 

Samplers of cheaper cigarettes 
distribute as many as fifty or six- 
ty packs a day each. The work 
of all the men is closely watched 
and checked. Orders from the 
neighborhood tobacco stores are 
noted, and statistical tables kept 
which are constantly consulted 
for the purpose of directing the 
campaign. 

Cigarettes are not the only 
form in which tobacco is sam- 
pled. Chewing tobacco is a good 
subject also. The sampling is 
done differently now from the 
way it was done in the old days. 
Then samplers used to drive a 
wagon down the main street of a 
town and throw out samples left 
and right. This created talk and 
excitement and for a long time 
passed for good advertising, but 
the waste in it was after a time 
discovered and competition com- 
pelled more subtle methods. 

The practice finally — settled 
down into its present groove. A 
few frills have been added but, 
substantially, it is the same as it 
was twenty years ago. 

It is, however, so closely tied 
up with premiums that it can 
hardly be analyzed apart from the 
latter. You can hardly say wheth- 
er the premiums are there to help 
sampling or sampling put in to 
bolster up premiums. 

The samplers of chewing to- 
bacco work generally in the sinall 
towns and rural districts. They 
reach their prospects at the mill 
noon hour or in the field, and 
gain the good will of the simple- 
minded more or less easily by the 
little presents. 

The premiums do not appeal 
very much to the men; they are 
for the women. And so after the 
samplers have made the round of 


the shops and fields, they call 
at the home and tell the good 
wife: 


“Your husband or son is going 
to chew tobacco anyway, and so 
long as he does, you might as well 
get some good out of it. Just 
save the tags on this tobacco and 
you can get lots of things for 
yourself and your home.” 

The appeal of this is just as 





strong as it was twenty years ag), 
and the Tobacco Trust is stil 
making it through sampling. 

advertises heavily in the pape 
and probably more heavily yet or 
the billboards, and it spends m 
lions in premiums, but it secur 
the good will and starts the ivi- 
pulse to buy with its samples. 


(To be continued) 
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TRANSFERRING PRESTIGE 


To reach the 100,000 people wi 
packed the grandstands and parki 
spaces at the Tadiensaaie Motor Spe: 
way May 30, to see the 500-mile int 
national sweepstakes race of motor car 
the sag of the Mais Motor Tru 
pr ne (glib Brown, had a_ bovk 
compilec containing a photograph aud 
history of every race driver in the con- 
test. The data had never before been 
brought together, and the value of tlie 
book was so obvious that the speedway 
management had it stapled into the offi- 
cial programme, free. The book, of 
course, had the Mais story in it. 

Later, when the race was won by a 
Marmon car, the Mais people ran large 
advertisements pointing out that the 
Marmon engineering experts who were 
responsible for the motor car victory 
had selected the Mais truck for heavy 
work 

In. this way the race meet for pleas- 
ure cars was turned to advantage for a 
motor truck, for the result of the sou- 
venir and the advertising was to bring 
a flood of applications for agency of 
the truck, especially from the agents of 
the Marmon cars. 
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KANSAS CITY A. C. DELEGATES 


The Kansas City Advertising Club 
has chosen the following delegates to 
attend. the National gt eo in Bos- 
ton August 1-4: L. Scurlock, presi- 
dent, delegate at 4% and chairman 
of the delegation; A. A. Pearson, S. “ 
Spotis, ner ag McKinney, F. E. Dot 
bins, F. A. Gray, W. J. “ha Rann 
Godfrey Placheck, Dr. Cyrus T, Brady, 
and Col. Jasper E. Brady. 

The alternates are: J. M. Stelle, I. 
R. Sherwin, Irving Pauil, J. O. Young, 
W. E. Comstock, F. E, Barhydt, W. 
Snyder, W. A. Gause, Chas. Gillette 


———__+ e+ ——__- 
RECENT INCORPORATIONS 





The Howell Publishing Company has 
been incorporated in New York, with 
a capital of $50,000, by W. B. Craver 





and E. ig Miller, both of Philadelphia, 
and G. Stiegler, of Wilmington, Del. 

The trish American, Inc., New York, 
has a capital of $50,000, for printing 


and publishing. The incorporators are: 

E. MacChrystal, A. J. Brogan and 

re Moynahan, all of New York, 
+o->—____—__ 

The Colo-Barton Scenane has been in 
corporated in Rochester for general ad 
vertising by J. Stewart Colo, Hervey 
F. Remington and William R. Valli 
ance, all of Rochester, N. Y 
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The 
Columbian- Sterling 


Publishing Co. 


Publishers of 


Hampton's Magazine 
Columbian Magazine 
Sterling Magazine 
Home Magazine 


Orff's Farm Review 


American Woman's Review 


hih Lap DIRECTOR 
66 West 35th St., New York 


2807 Locust’Street 9 510 Barrister’s Hall 741 Marquette Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON CHICAGO 
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GAS INDUSTRY SAVED BY 
ADVERTISING 
MARGIN OF PROFIT MADE POSSIBLE 
BY DEVELOPING FUEL BUSINESS 
WHEN ELECTRICITY TAKES POSSES- 
SION OF THE LIGHTING FIELD— 
ELECTRIC COMPETITION A BLESSING 
IN DISGUISE 
By Frank Leroy Blanchard. 
From a publisher’s standpoint 
the most interesting thing about 
the advertising of gas and electric 
light companies at the present time 
is its volume. Ten years ago not 
more than five per cent of these 
corporations were systematic ad- 
vertisers. To-day probably sev- 
enty-five per cent employ publicity 





to increase their business. What 
has worked this remarkable 
change? 


In the early nineties these public 
service corporations did not seem 
to realize the necessity or appre- 
ciate the value of advertising. 
Printers’ ink was rarely ever em- 
‘ing by them except on bill- 

“ads and office stationery. The 
Toca gas or electric light company 
had a monopoly of the field. Their 
officers took the ground that if 
people wanted either service they 
must come to them. Therefore, 
why should the companies spend 
a lot of money in advertising for 
business they were bound to get 
anyway? 

It was Henry L. Doherty, then 
manager of the Madison (Wis.) 
Gas & Electric Light Company, 
who in 1896 came to the conclu- 
sion that if his and other lighting 
companies were to materially in- 
crease the number of their cus- 
tomers, up-to-date business meth- 
ods must be adopted. The great- 
est auxiliary force employed in 
merchandising was _ advertising. 
Why not, then, use it to present 
the advantages to be derived from 
the use of gas and electricity? 

The first thing Mr. Doherty did 
was to re-organize his sales de- 
partment. The city was divided 
into blocks which were grouped 
into sections, each of which was 


assigned to a salesman who was 
expected not only to call upon 
every prospect in his territory, but 
also to make the acquaintance of 
every consumer 


and take care of 
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all complaints that might aris 
l'requent conferences of the sale 
men were held at which all pro 
lems that arose were discussce | 
and solutions suggested. 

When the organization of tl 
sales department had been pe 
fected Mr. Doherty started wh 
was probably the first systemat 
gas and electric light campaign 
ever undertaken. Contracts f 
space on a yearly basis were ma 
with the daily newspapers of Ma 
ison. As Mr. Doherty had son 
original ideas as to the form an‘ 
character of the arguments to lhe 
presented to the public, he wrote 
all the advertisements himself. Ee 


} - 





A Baker’s Dozen 


minutes are valuable to him. So is a 
clean bake-shop; economy in floor space 
and economy in the cost of fuel 

By 7 doing eway with coal and wood, 
gas drives and dust from the bake- 
shop. This means r and 
wholesome bread, cake and pastry. 

A Rotary Oven like ge mena 
above, bekes 224 one-pound loaves of 
bread in thirty minutes, at slight cont 







for gas. 

Small Portable Ovens, occupying 3 
feet of space “ loaves 
at a time, rent for $12 a year. Just 
thing ra og 


Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 


GEO. B. CORTELYOU, President 





MAKING A CONCRETE PICTURE OF GAS AS 


A FUEL 


invented the slogan “Cook by Gas” 
now employed by every gas com- 
pany in the United States in its 
printed matter. Other phrases 
originated by him that have been 
largely employed were these: 

“If you are going to buy a 
stove, buy a gas stove; otherwise 
you will buy what progressive 
people are throwing away.” 

“You don’t want to be satisfied 
with a sign that people may sex 
but rather a sign that people c 
not help but see.” 

After the advertisements of tlic 
company had been running for a 
few weeks the salesmen found 
their work much easier becaus 
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prospects whom they inter- 
ved, having read the adver- 
ments in the newspapers, were 
roughly informed as to the ad- 
tages to be derived from the 

of gas and electricity and 
led little urging to get them 
sign contracts. 
he success which attended the 
paign attracted much atten- 
, throughout the country, and 
nagers of other companies 
» for copies of the advertise- 
and in some instances used 
in campaigns which they 

rward inaugurated. Year by 
the companies using news- 

r publicity have increased in 

ber until now there are com- 

tively few in the entire coun- 
that do not employ it. 

‘hile it is generally agreed 
th.t the newspaper is the most 
ce) vetive of all publicity mediums, 

ers have also been found use- 

Competition in some of the 

-ercenters has become so acute 
tht no legitimate advertising me- 
dium is overlooked. Some people 
! be reached by circulars or by 
letters, others by billboards and 
painted signs, and still others by 
novelties. The one dependable, 
ever-present, ever-active medium 
is the daily newspaper, and well- 
written and persuasive advertise- 

nts that appear in its columns 

certain to catch the eye of its 
readers. 

\ few years ago the only gas 

mpany in a thriving Southern 
city became convinced that the 
undeserved hostility of the public 
to which it catered was seriously 

fecting its business. Disgruntled 

nsumers had circulated stories 

regard to its service that were 
anything but complimentary. Par- 
agraphs in the newspapers had 
spoken of the corporation as a 
trust. At several meetings of la- 
hor organizations excited speak- 
ers, in discussing the trust prob- 
lem, had referred to it as “a grind- 
ng monopoly.” 

The company finally concluded 
that the only way to change pub- 
lic opinion was to present its side 
of the case in the advertising col- 
umns of the newspapers. Copy 

s prepared by a_ professional 
writer who had wrestled with 
such problems before, in which | 
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They are coming back home. 
One by one, Prose national adver- 
tisers who rambled away, chasing 
the phantom will-o’-the-wisp, or 
who deliberately set out on tours 
of exploration or experiment, are 
heading again toward the adver- 
tising columns of the newspapers. 

The appeal to vanity by pretty pic- 
tures and fine printing and the over- 
played argument of “great and good 
company” have lost their force in many 
quarters, 


The great economy, the oppor- 
tunitv of selection and choice of 
far-reaching and 





territorv. the 
thoroughly covering aualitv, “the 
straight line.” “the short cut” “the 
direct appeal.” “the concentrated 


machine-gun type of fire” of the 
are recoenized and 








newspaner 
valued as never hefore. 


The right-about-face of several ad- 
vertising agents was so quickly and 
clumsily executed that some of them 
are still wabbling in their tracks. 


We represent newspapers in a 
score of prosperous cities. We 
constantly study and we know 
business conditions, trade cus- 
toms, and are in close touch with 
dealers in many lines of trade in 
all of them. If your goods have 
sales merit and you have no dis- 
tribution in these cities we can be 
of great help to you in getting the 
right kind. 


We offer resultful co-operation 
with you and with your general 
advertising agent. We are at 
your service anytime, anywhere, 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Newspaper Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 

Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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was presented in. the strongest 
possible way arguments refuting 
the charges that had been made 
against it. The public was as- 
sured that it stood ready to lis- 
ten to the grievances of any of 
its customers and in cases where 
an injustice had been done. it 
would endeavor to settle them to 
their entire satisfaction. 

Inside of three months public 
opinion was entirely changed. 
The hostility which had previous- 
ly done so much harm to the busi- 
ness of the company had almost 
entirely disappeared and in its 
place a friendly spirit was cre- 
ated that helped to increase the 
number of customers. At the con- 
clusion of this publicity campaign 


On thts Ges Range 10 feet long 


600 Meals a Day. 


as RANGES save floor spac 





of 2 given length wit! do 


Consolidated Gas Company of New York 





SHOWING THE GAS RANGE AS A _ SPACE 
SAVER 

another was inaugurated for the 

purpose of setting forth reasons 


why gas should be used for heat- 
ing and lighting purposes by 
every up-to- date family and busi- 
ness concern in the city. The re- 
sults were so satisfactory that 
since then the announcements of 
the company have appeared regu- 
larly in the leading newspapers of 
the city. 

Owing to the fact that the gas 
and electric light companies that 
have adopted newspaper advertis- 
ing as their chief aid in securing 
and holding business have almost 


from the beginning employed 
high-grade writers to prepare 
their copy, their announcements 
have been excellent in composi- 
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tion and typographical disp! iy, 
To-day they compare favora ly 
with those of any other indusi\ 
Indeed, it might be said that «he 
advertisements just put out by ‘he 
larger companies represent sone 
of the best work done in the «d- 
vertising world. 

Advertising has done much 
the gas lighting and heating in- 
dustry of the United States dur- 
ing the last decade. Perhaps ‘he 
most important result as far as 
the public is concerned is that it 
has reduced the price of gas from 
10 to 50 per cent. 

Discussing the subject, Mr. ])o- 
herty, who is undoubtedly one of 
the foremost gas and_ electric 
lighting engineers in this country, 
said to the writer: 

“It is not the improvements 
that have been made in the proce 
esses of manufacture that enable 
the companies to sell their prod- 
uct much cheaper than they did 
a few years ago but the develop- 
ment of a greater market. (Gas, 
formerly employed only as an illu- 
minant, is now used for a hun- 
dred different purposes. For illu- 
minating purposes it is steadily 
losing ground, electricity furnish- 
ing a more convenient light, but 
as a fuel, gas is increasing in 
popularity by leaps and bounds 
The coal kitchen range is being 
driven out by the gas stove, and 
the coal heater by the gas heater 
In foundries and other industrial 


=< 


= 


plants, gas is being used for 
many special purposes, 
“Gas differs from nearly all 


other products in that during the 
summer when consumption is at 
its lowest ebb, or at other times 
when materials are cheaper than 
usual, you cannot manufacture 
large quantities of it and put it 
away onashelf, or in warehouses, 
until you can sell it at an ad- 
vanced price. Moreover, you can 
turn over your capital only once 
in five or ten years, whereas, in 
most other business you can turn 
over your capital several times 
a year, 

“Another important point to be 
remembered is that you must 
maintain a capacity far in excess 
of the average demand, so that in 
cases of emergency that are bound 
to arise you can furnish unusu- 
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American Sunday 
Monthly) Magazine 


: issue October 1, with an edition exceeding Two Million copies, 
( -tributed with the New York American, Boston American, Chi- 
Examiner, San Francisco Examiner and the Los Angeles 

| aminer. 


fundamental basis upon which the American Sunday (Month- 
\lagazine must appeal to every advertiser in this country 
be its ability to give not merely localized but national, high 
quality magazine circulation at a low price. 


e the distribution in the following zones: 


New England States....391,562 Southwestern States......12,510 
North Atlantic States...678,697 Southern States.......... 41,470 
North Central States....614,473 Rocky Mountain States. . 27,814 


Pacific Coast States..... 276 344 


all advertisers desiring comparisons with the leading publica- 
tions of the country, the American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 
will not only submit an exhaustive detailed circulation statement, 
hut will present other facts which will show that this circulation 
reaches those zones in which merchandising can be conducted at 
the lowest possible cost and at the greatest possible profit, and in 
ile zones where the earning and consequently buying power per 
ta is the greatest. 
The American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine will give you at $5.00 
per line what you must pay $7.00 to $10.00 per line to get else- 


ueT eS. 


It will give you a publication which in mechanical, artistic and 
editorial features will be the equal of any magazine published. 


\dvertising space in the leading Weekly with less circulation costs 
10°) more than the American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine. 
The next Weekly with but one-quarter the circulation of the 
\merican Sunday (Monthly) Magazine maintains one-half the 
rate we ask. 

ur rate per line per thousand is lower than that of any other 
publication, none of which give better national distribution of 
circulation, 


Write for sample copy and full detailed information. 


The American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


23 East 26th St., New York 511 Security Building, Chicago 
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ally large quantities of gas. This 
extra capacity is carried at great 
expense but returns little or no 
revenue. This prodigality of 
equipment is indicated by the me- 
ters we supply to our customers 
free of charge, which have a 
capacity of a million cubic feet a 
year, although the average con- 
sumption will not exceed 30,000 
cubic feet. 

“If it were not for the help 
given us by advertising, and par- 
ticularly by newspaper advertis- 
ing, fully fifty per cent of the gas 
companies would now be in the 
hands of receivers. Through its 
aid, backed by improved selling 
methods, we have been able not 
only to hold our own against the 
competition of electricity but to 
enormously extend our business 
in new fields. Take the matter of 
gas stoves as an illustration. In 
1899 there were only 2000 in use 
in the city of Denver. During the 
period intervening between that 
year and 1910 we were able, 













To Every Person, Whose Welfare Lies in 
Meridian, the Plans of the Me pridinn Light 
& Railway Company Will be of Interest: 


Wo-mstewe wit thew brand gufnd ove 





end mae: * Dev are gmmeifiahty they do 90. 
harm a0 anybody bet cannot fail to belg y WATCH THEM MATERIALIZE 


[Meridian Light & Railway Co. 








TAKING THE PUBLIC INTO THE LIGHTING 
COMPANY'S CONFIDENCE 


through the intelligent use of ad- 
vertising and solicitation, to in- 
crease the number to 22,000. We 
could never have accomplished 
such a result had we depended 
only upon salesmen. I could name 
many other ways in which the use 
of gas has been popularized by 
newspaper advertising. 

“It is in the industrial field, 
however, that the future prosper- 
ity of the gas industry lies. A 
Itst of 228 appliances for the use 
of gas for manufacturing, domes- 
tic and other purposes, was re- 
cently completed in which fifty- 
four industries were represented. 
Some of them are effective in re- 
ducing the expense of the proc- 


esses of production fully one-half, 
For instance, it formerly cost the 
railroad companies $100 to repair 
or replace the rim of a locomo- 
tive drive-wheel. Now, through 
the use of gas and a blowpipe, the 
work can be done for $30 or $40. 

“In order to develop a demand 
for gas in the many industries to 
which it may be adapted, an enor- 
mous amount of educational work 
must be done and the only way it 
can be carried on effectively and 
economically is through a liberal 
use of printers’ ink in the daily 
newspapers.” 

3ooklets have been found help- 
ful in interesting women in the 
possibilities of the gas range and 
in promoting the sale of various 
appliances that go with it. These 
are, of course, profusely illus- 
trated and attractively printed 
The Easton (Pa.) Gas & Electric 
Light Company have issued “The 
Modern Kitchen,” in which is 
given a list of gas ranges and 
prices, an article on the care of 
the gas range and another show- 
ing that gas costs less than coal 

Sometimes cook books contain- 
ing fifty pages are distributed. 
Besides the recipes for the prep- 
arations of different dishes, the 
book gives menus for different 
meals, table of weights and meas- 
ures and tables showing the time 
required for cooking the various 
foods. 

It is interesting to note that 
every year the subject of adver- 
tising receives an_ increasing 
amount of attention. In each gas 
association there is a_ standing 
publicity committee which  sub- 
mits at the annual meeting a re- 
port giving the results of its ob- 
servations in the advertising field 
and showing what is being done 
by the members in getting new 
business. Mr. George Williams, 
of New York, chairman of one 
of these sections, has for two 
years prepared the reports arid 
submitted them in book form to 
the members. They contain a 
large amount of information on 
the subject of publicity and shi 
conclusively that the gas and elec- 
tric light companies are beginning 
to realize that in advertising they 
have the greatest business builder 
ever invented. 
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VELOPING BUSINESS IN AR- 
GENTINA 
CosMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
New York, June 1, 1911. 
tor of Printers’ INK: 
We > herewith attach an idea received 


Sefior Tomas Shoobridge, 
Casilla de Correo No. 76 
Bahia Blanca, 
Argentine Republic, 
se idea regarding an advertisers’ 
rmation bureau may appeal to some 
he national advertisers who have 
derable business in Argentine Re- 


c. 


’ 


E. Watiace Bratnarp, 
Advertising Department. 


e idea is as follows: 
uld not a species of “Information 
au” be instituted in Buenos Aires, 
subsequently in other large citi 
e idea is worth anything in w 
i be obtained copies of Price-Lists, 
ogues, and Prospecti, etc., of the 
les manufactured by the houses of 
ness, factories, etc., who advertise 
ours and other periodicals, or who 
re publicity for their wares, with 
information, as to prices, cost of 
iges (if any), charges of shipping, 
thers, so that persons wishing to 
hase or obtain the articles men- 
ed could get an approximate idea 
the cost to them, or the details of 
goods themselves. The person in 





charge need not, or should not, be the 
direct agent of any of the advertisers, 
but simply be able to give the informa- 
tion needed. His remuneration, office 
expenses, etc., could be supplied by a 
small fee from each of the advertisers, 
or a direct and fixed stipend from them, 
subscribed among those who wished to 
avail themselves of his services. Until 
he was finally installed, this would be 
better if fixed and remitted monthly, 
and if it paid, could then be rear- 
ranged. 

The proposed bureau might be bossed 
by one of your advertising agencies in 
the States, which would control the 
working by correspondence. 

The agents of New York and Eng- 
lish houses are mostly Argentine or 
Spanish, but have not the “hustle” that 
your countrymen, and some English 
have, and, therefore, the business done 
by them is not what it should be, as 
they often lack the information reé- 
quired, and often the accessories. 

Of course, the American houses in 
Suenos Aires and the larger cities in 
the Republic, have their own line of 
business, and would not care to boss 
such an institution, as it would clash 
with their own special line. I trust I 
am clear as to what I wish to convey, 
and if you think well of it you will 
probably be able to improve greatly on 
the suggestion. 

ee ee 

John Lee Mahin addressed the IIli- 
nois Press Association in convention 
at Chi@ago recently on advertising. 








George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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ADVERTISING TO ADVER- 
TISING MEN 
THEY NOW HAVE MONEY ENOUGH TO 
AFFORD AUTOMOBILES AND SUCH 
THINGS AND CAN BE REGARDED AS 
SPENDERS, AND APPEALED TO AS A 
CLASS 


By E. LeRoy Pelletier, 
Advertising Manager, The Studebaker 
Corporation, 

Twenty-two years ago, when the 
“Little Schoolmaster” was young, 
it would have been folly to adver- 
tise an article of value more than 
: | pencil, with the hope of 
se vig it to advertising men, 

In these haleyon days which we 
are enjoying, when skilled adver- 
tising men command salaries equal 
to, and in many cases greater, 
than any other man in the organ- 
ization except the G. M. himself, 
we can scarcely realize how great 
is the difference between now and 
then. 

Then. any one for whom there 
was nothing important to do was 
delegated to write the advertise- 
ments—wnen the G. did not 
take unto himself that prerogative. 
A man who was guilty of trying 
to make a business or a profes- 
sion out of ad-writing was con- 
sidered in the class of harmless 
lunatics. Not until very recently 
has the advertising man occupied 
any really important place in the 
scheme of commerce. He _ has 
been considered an under-clerk, 
when he was given even that 
much serious consideration. It is 
not too much to say that he was 
underpaid and wunderfed. Few 
even possessed the wherewithal to 
purchase a meager library, and 
few ever hoped to earn enough to 
purchase that experience which 
travel and association with men 
who do big things alone can give, 
and which is so necessarily a part 
of the mental equipment of an 
advertising man. 

To-day, he occupies a proud 
position. In all large concerns he 
is looked on as one of the impor- 
tant factors, and in concerns 
where it is recognized that mer- 
chandising is the most important 
branch of manufacturing, he is 
consulted on all important matters 
relating to the general policy; he 
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is advised as to every propose j 
move and, instead of being treat: 4 
as one whose only ability is ‘0 
disseminate words, he is takin 
into the confidence of the hea:s 
of the house; in all matters r-- 
garding the sales policy and plais 
his auvice is considered secord 
only to that of the sales managt r, 
and in many cases—in fact, in tlie 
majority of cases—his position is 
not subordinate but is equal to that 
of the sales manager, as it shou!d 
be. More than any other depari- 
ment head perhaps, the modern 
sales manager has come to realive 
that there is no competition be- 
tween himself and the advertising 
manager. ‘They must co-operate, 
collaborate in everything, else only 
a partial success can be achieved 

The foolish jealousies which 
previously existed between sales 
manager and advertising manager 
have almost vanished, and we 
hear of them now only in institu- 
tions which never can hope to 
change until a few more of the old 
régime pass away. 

Now that he earns a salary com- 
mensurate with his ability and 
his importance in the commercial 
world, many things are within 
the reach of the advertising man 
—we find him at the several 
watering places; we see him in 
California; and he takes a trip to 
Europe occasionally, the better to 
study humanity and broaden his 
perceptive. By. just so much as 
his earning power has been in- 
creased does he add to his mental 
equipment, and by just that much 
does he become a more successtul 


molder of public opinion and 
seller of his product, 
Time was, and not so very 


long ago, when the general man- 
ager demanded that the advertis- 
ing man punch the clock and be 
at his desk the first thing in the 
morning, and that he find some- 
thing to do to keep him at that 
desk until closing time at least 
Generally he was not given sufii- 
cient assistance to enable him to 
get through his work in regular 
hours, so he did more overtiime 
than any other man in the ‘institu- 
tion 
Time to think? Think of wh 

Why, he was only an advertis ng 
man, and a think-tank was not 
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“The best result-bringing proposi- 
tion today for any aggressive wide 
awake business firm with suitable 
products is a well planned publicity 
and selling campaign to the 
American medical profession. 








JOURNAL 


HE truth of this has been well demonstrated to many an active 
business man during the post few years. Medical advertising is 
the all important detail of any ‘‘well planned publicity and selling 
campaign to the American medical profession” and the publica 
tiors below—“‘the Big Six” of the medical journal field—offer acceptable 
advertisers more satisfactory returns at a moderate expenditure than 
can be obtained in any other way. 
Write for valuable information on the possibilities of medical adver- 
tising. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 


American Journal Clinical Medicine...Chicago, Ill. 
American Journal of Surgery 
American Medicine 
Interstate Medical Journal 
Medical Council Philadelphia. Pa, 
Detroit, Mich. 
S. D. Crovcn, Secretary, 
, Ravenswood Station, 
Chicago, IIL 
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supposed to be part of his equip- 
ment. Sufficient that he be told 
to write an advertisement about 
something—why should it be 
necessary to know why he wrote 
the ad or what he wrote about? 

Little wonder that he did little 
thinking—less wonder that his 
work was inefficient and that the 
advertising department in those 
days was considered simply as an 
expense—an evil, the necessity of 
which few general managers were 
willing to admit. 

Those young advertising men 
who have known the conditions 
only of the last five or ten years, 
cannot appreciate the heartbreak- 
ing conditions under which their 
predecessors worked. Nor can 
the successful executive heads of 
this day and age appreciate it— 
they too are men of greater ca- 
pacity, greater earning power, 
greater breadth of vision, and to 
that class of business men do we 
owe the standing of advertising 
men to-day. 

The editor of Printers’ INK 
asked me to write about “Adver- 
tising to Advertising Men.” Need 
I say more to explain the phil- 
osophy of advertising automobiles 
to advertising men? | think the 
E-M-F Company (now the Stu- 
debaker Corporation) was the 
first to use Printers’ INK to ad- 
vertise automobiles—and the men 
we were after were not only the 
heads of the house, but the 
advertising managers, for we 
know there are not hundreds, 
but thousands of advertising 
men to-day who are able to 
own that twentieth century lux- 
ury—that brain-filling device—an 
automobile. I could name offhand 
at least fifty advertising men who 
own E-M-F “30” cars to-day, and 
on my desk is a letter from Dan 
A. Carroll asking if I cannot use 
some influence at the factory to 
hurry the delivery of his car 
which he ordered from our Brook- 
lyn dealer three weeks ago. Of 
course it gave me a great deal of 
pleasure to reply to Dan that, 
thanks to our splendid advertis- 
ing, we were heavily oversold and 
that he would have to stand in 
line with the rest of them, as we 
cannot show favoritism even to 
advertising men. 
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By the same mail came two Ic; 
ters from advertising manage-s 
asking how soon they could g-t 
delivery on a Flanders “20.” 
And this is not an exceptional c 
dition. Every few days I heur 
from some advertising man wlio 
has either purchased one of our 
cars or a competing car—and | 
must confess that my exultation 
is about equal in either case, b: 
cause it does my heart good 
know that men in my branch « 
the business have finally arrive: 
at the point where they can-enjoy 
these luxuries. 

Formerly, there was something 
very pathetic—or shall I say some- 
thing resentful—in the fact that 
an advertising man whose chief 
equipment is his imagination; who 
must have breadth of vision; 
whose sense of appreciation must 
be developed to the highest pos- 
sible degree in order that he may 
bring out and show to others the 
good points of his product— 
whether it be a necessity or a 
luxury—it has always made my 
blood boil to think that these, of 
all men in the world, were denied 
luxuries when others whose only 
ability consisted in raking together 
a few dollars; whose imagination 
was limited to the hardest realities 
within range of their vision; 
whose faculty for enjoyment had 
never been educated nor possessed 
possibilities for expansion, could 
enjoy those things which the ad- 
vertising man coveted so much 
and could appreciate so thor- 
oughly. 

That, however, has ever been 
the penalty of genius of the 
writer-man type as it has always 
been of painters, sculptors—and 
scientists. 

Happily these conditions have 
been changed for the writer-man 
who possesses, in addition to his 
writing ability, some practical 
commercial acumen. That being 
the case, and claiming to possess 
some of that acumen myself, I 
saw an opportunity to sell autom \- 
biles to advertising men—and 
naturally Printers’ INK was the 
first medium selected. The results 
satisfy us. 

—_—_——+o+—___—_—_ 

The sweetness of low prices never 
equals the bitterness of poor quality. 
Exchange. 
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CIRCULATION MEN’S OFFICERS 


hn D. Simmons, of the Atlanta 
rnal, was elected president of the 
ulation Managers’ Association with- 
pposition at the annual convention 
11cago. 
a contest for the next convention 
Atlanta was defeated by Balti- 
, with a vote of 52 to 25. 
ther officers elected were: First 
resident, William J. Little, Mon- 
Star; second vice-president, Sid- 
Long, Wichita Eagle; secretary- 
urer, J. R. Taylor, Grand Rapids 
(re-elected). 
——_~+o+—_ ——_ 


DCRAFTE RS FLOURISHING 





annual meeting of the Detroit, 

Adcraft Club was held June 13, 

fficers were elected as ‘follows: 

p lent, William C. Radcliffe, by 

mous vote; vice-presidents, W. A. 

$ r and Joseph Meandon; secre- 

R. C. Powler; treasurer, J. C. 

ws; auditor, L. A. Pratt. The 

rs, with Frank W. Farnsworth, 

retiring president, and J. K. Mc- 

ird, compose the board of direc- 

Reports showed the club to be 
flourishing condition. 
+oo-—_——__ 


REAL HEAD OF THE HOUSE 








\ successful business is an idea sur- 
led by men.—“‘Parks’ Piping Par- 
’ G. M. Parks Company, Fitch- 


CHANGES IN NEW ORLEANS 
“ITEM” 





James M. Thomson, publisher of the 
New Orleans Item, has assumed the 
duties of business manager of his paper, 
following the departure of Elmer 
Clarke, former business manager, to 
teke charge of his own newly acquired 
property, the Little Rock Arkansas 
Democrat. 

W. S. Badger, who has been in direc- 
tion of the cisculation department of 
the Item and was formerly circulation 
manager of the St. Joseph News Press, 
has been made assistant business man- 
zsger of the Jtem in charge of circula- 
tion. 

Paul poae Thomson, vice-president 
of the Item Company, who has been 
connected with the Jtem for three 
years, has been made assis‘ant business 
manager in charge of loca] and foreign 
advertising. Mr. Thomson is a gradu- 
ate of the Virginia Military Institute 
of Lexington, Va. He has had consid- 
erable newspaper experience. 


Ss 
“WORLD’S WORK” OFFICE IN 
OHIO 


An Ohio office for The World’s 
Work, Country Life in America, and 
The Garden Magazine, with Gordon H. 
Gannett, formerly of its Western of- 
fice, in charge, has been opened _ by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., at 419 Citi- 
zens’ Building, Cleveland. 























YOU 


BEFORE AUGUST Ist 


CAN 








I. A. LESHER 
Advertising Manager 
5 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 








buy space in WOMAN’S WORLD, up to and _ including 


the September issue of 1912, 
Send your order through your agent or direct. 
2,000,000. paid-in-advance, all-subscription circulation. 


After August Ist the rate will be $10.00 a line 


Send for sample copy and rate cards 


Woman’s World 


THOMAS BALMER 
Advertising Director 
Kesner Bldg. 

5 N. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 





ei : | 
at $8.00 a line. 


A.J. WELLS 
Eastern Manager 
Fifth Ave. Bldg. 

New York City 
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The announcement on the right-hand 
page is too important to allow an an- 


nouncement on the left-hand page to 
interfere with it. 
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Confidence Is Based On 
Knowledge 


I have been telling these truths for months. 

You would not find them out for yourselves, but 
he:e is a man who did. 

Will you believe him ? : 

It may mean a great deal of money to you—gained 
or ost—what your answer to this question 1s. 


AURORA CORSET CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Henderson and La Princesse Corsets 
Aurora, Ill, 
ir. L. A. Lesher, June 17, 1911. 
. Mgr. WOMAN’S WORLD, 
age. 
dear Mr. Lesher: 
ollowing our interview in Chicago on the 10th, | went over the data 
ected for the articles I am to write for System Magazine on 


DISTRIBUTION FROM MANUFACTURER TO RETAILER; 
FROM RETAILER TO CONSUMER. 


I find my memory was accurate in quoting the circulation of the Woman’s 
rid as 80% in the homes of the 200 dealers I visited; namely, 25 each 
the following lines of business:—paint, grocery, dry goods, clothing, 
rdware, furniture, general and shoe stores. 
I found the Woman’s World in the homes of 20 paint dealers; 18 
cery; 23 dry goods; 20 clothing; 19 hardware; 19 furniture; 20 general 
i 21 shoe dealers, making 160 in all out of the 200 dealers doing business 
small towns throughout the northern, southern, central, eastern and 
estern states, whose populations ran from 3,000 to 30,000. 
As I told you, I visited in each one of these 200 homes, staying from 
to five days, and after dinner in the seclusion of their own homes, 
se merchants talked unreservedly and earnestly; answered questions 
nkly, and gave their opinions freely. 
| particularly asked them what magazines they subscribed for and 
ually read, and in this way secured valuable and interesting “inside” 
ailers’ information, obtainable through no other known means of ap- 
ach. 
I noted carefully the magazines the dealer seemed to favor and those 
nspicuous in his home; secured his opinion on them—what he thought 
f them. 
The 160 out of the 200 merchants subscribe for the Woman’s World— 
ead it, and believe in it. 
The magazine next after yours reached only 40% of these dealers. 
rhis investigation proves to me that Woman’s World is the best double- 
tion magazine in existence to-day, reaching and influencing both con- 
imer and dealer. 
So confident am I of this that Woman’s World has been added to my 
st, which heretofore was exclusively confined to fashion magazines. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) AURORA CORSET CO. 
Geo. L. Lovts, 
Mgr. Adv. and Sales Dept. 


If you want this information and rate cards, address 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


CHICAGO 
Il. A. LESHER THOMAS BALMER A. J. WELLS 
Adv. Manager Adv. Director Eastern Mgr. 
5 N. Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue Building 


Chicago New York City 
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YOU CANNOT 


‘AFTER AUGUST Ist 


buy space in WOMAN’S WORLD at $8.00 a line. 
Over 2,000,000 paid-in-advance subscription circulation. 


After that date the rate will be $10.00 a line 


If you have not already instructed your agent to send 1s 
your order or have not sent it direct, do so 


BEFORE AUGUST Ist 


because you can buy space before that date for all issues up 
to and including the September issue, 1912, at $8.00 a line. 








Send for sample copy and rate cards 


Woman’s World 


I. A. LESHER THOMAS BALMER A. J. WELLS 
4 ae Advertising Director 
Advertising Manager K Bld Eastern Manager 
5 N. Wabash Ave. esner Didg. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 


Chicago CHICAGO New York City 

















To reach the doctors, even though your 
product may have no apparent connection 
with Medicine, the best medium is the 


MEDICAL RECORD 


A Weekly Journal of Medicine and Surgery 


(Founded in 1866) 


The leading ‘‘independent’’ 
Medical Weekly of America. 


More information next week 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


51 Fifth Ave. New York 
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GUARANTEED ADVERTISE- 
MENTS 


H THE PRACTICE OF GIVING AN 
‘QUALIFIED GUARANTEE, NOW SO 
NERAL AMONG MANUFACTURERS 

) RETAILERS, IS GRADUALLY 

A PLACE IN THE PUB- 

HING WORLD—THE PROBABLE 

ECT ON ADVERTISING IF ALL 

LISHERS WERE TO STAND UN- 

IVOCALLY BACK OF THEIR AD- 

TISERS 


i 


<DING 


By W. P. Werheim, 
A tising Manager, Pratt & Lambert, 
(“61 Floor Varnish), and 
Member Assoc. Nat’l Advg. 
Mgrs. 
TORIAL Note:—Guarantees are of 
t isses: Those that meet the issue 
sq y and those that read bravely 
but .ave a loophole in them through 
V you can drive a coach and four. 
T rticle is the outcome of a private 
in igation made for the purpose of 
fir z out just where leading publish- 
ers stand to-day on the question of 


g nteeing” the advertisements they 
(,uaranteeing advertisements: 
Would it increase or decrease 
sales of space? “No” and “Yes.” 
rst, “no”; because many pub- 


lishers would lose accounts which 
av in good cash. Those publish- 
ers who have adhered to the 
spirit of the guarantee policy have 

1 up thousands. 

Yes,” because by foregoing im- 
liate cash returns from the 
leeches of the advertising and 
business world—the untruthful 
advertisers —they will build on 
the solid rock of respectability, of 
honor, and will instill in the 
minds of their readers and adver- 
tisers a feeling of security and 
satisfaction in responding to the 
uence of advertising. 

Theodore S. Fettinger writing 
in the Fra magazine says: “It is 
a good sign, nevertheless, and 
leads to the belief that, in time, 
newspapers and magazines will 
hold themselves as_ responsible 








r statements in their advertise- 
nents as for statements made in 
their news and editorial columns.” 
It may be a surprise to some to 
om low that this condition is not 
iolly a matter of sometime in 
the - future, as it had its inception 
hefore most of us were born, as 
far hack as 1860, when Orange 


Judd, editor and publisher of a 
farm paper, printed a notice to 
the effect that he would “exclude 
deceptive advertisements, also 
those persons who are reported 
not to perform what they prom- 
ise.” As far as it is possible to 
ascertain, in 1880, another farm 
publication was the first to pub- 
lish any kind of an absolute guar- 
antee of the advertising appear- 
ing in its columns. This guaran- 
tee read as follows: 

FAIR PLAY 

“We believe, through careful irquiry, 
that all the advertisements in this paper 
are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will 
make good to subscribers any loss sus- 
taired by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall 
not ply their trade at the expense of 
our readers, who are our friends, 
through the medium of these columns. 
Let this be understood by everybody 
now and henceforth.” 

However, generally speaking, a 
few years ago the much-minced 
Latin “Caveat emptor,” “Let the 
buyer beware,” exactly described 
the situation, and many were the 
poor readers stung! And with no 
redress ! 

But a few times bitten—would 
these readers respond so readily 
to the advertising—would they be 
as likely to again subscribe for 
the publication which carried the 
advertisement? Who loses? Both 
the publisher and the honest ad- 
vertiser competing with the un- 
truthful advertiser. 

PRINTERS’ INK says: “In asense, 
the development of industries may 
be traced by means of their guar- 
antees. Starting gingerly with a 
feeble and much bestringed guar- 
antee, covering only a certain de- 
tail of a product, the guarantee 
has often progressed until to-day 
there are numbers of producers 
who make it a practice of guara~ 
teeing their product absolutely, in 
every particular, and for all time.” 

It would seem that the guaran- 
tee policy of publishers is under- 
going an evolution, somewhat the 
same as most industries go 
through, along the lines described 
above. If the manufacturer can 
guarantee his article and find it a 
profitable business policy, why is 
it not good policy for the pub- 
lisher to do the same? The pub- 
lisher must secure the confidence 




















In the Summer 





He ‘Reads 


Fiction 

—they all do. After long 
winter evenings of heavier 
mental foods, it’s fiction 
that gives the pleasant 
relief. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


has been specializing on 
fiction for forty-three 
years—'way back even - 
before we had a railroad 
to the Pacific Coast. 
@ Are you trying to reach 
the summer reader? We 
can give some valuable 
hints. 
Advertising Department 

Lippincotr’s MAGAzINE 
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CHICAGO, 648 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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of his reader customers in the 
same manner that the manufac- 
turer secures the confidence o: his 
consumers. In what other way 
can this be done better than by 
guaranteeing honesty of the ad- 
vertising appearing in his publi- 
cation? If afew magazines can do 
this and profit by it, all can (5 it. 

One well-known farm paper 
publisher who long ago adopted 
the guarantee policy says: “In 
course of time it was perceived 
by other publishers that this plan 
of exercising care and editiny the 
advertising columns was a prof- 
itable one. The returns to legiti- 
mate advertising were greatly in- 
creased; those papers paid best 
whose columns were the cleanest.” 

In making a canvass of thirty- 
one leading monthly and weekly 
magazines, I find that three, two 
of which are women’s. publica- 
tions, absolutely guarantee in 
type, prominently set and placed 
in their pages, absolute satisfac- 
tion to the readers, and will ad- 
just any dissatisfaction on a finan- 
cial basis. There is one other 
women’s publication which assures 
me by letter that it makes an 
absolute guarantee. Of all the 
standard-size monthly magazines, 
I know of none that prints a defi- 
nite guarantee policy, but practi- 
cally all of them carry out the 
guarantee principle to the extent 
of endeavoring in some way to 


| make good any dissatisfaction 


One. well- known general maga- 
zine says: “We do make a def- 
nite guarantee.” But it does not 
print anything to that effect in its 
pages. “We stand back of any 
guarantee made by an advertiser 
and are always ready to help ad- 


| just any disputes which may arise 
| between the readers of our maga- 


zine and our advertisers. About 
ten years ago we refunded con- 
siderable money to readers who, 
through the misrepresentation of 
an advertiser, sent in money for 
which they did not get value re- 
ceived. This is the only case 
which I remember where we have 
refunded any money to our read- 
ers for such a reason.” 

A few gracefully sidestepped 


| the issue by saying that it is their 


policy to carefully edit all adver- 
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lisher mentioned above, who car- 
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ting that appears in their col- 
unins, etc. ’ : 
‘nother meets the situation in 

this way: “In case the advertiser 
wil not refund the money, we 
y do so ourselves. Financial 
ertising is the single exception 
t. this rule. We take no finan- 
c advertisements without most 
careful investigation, but cannot 
.rantee investments to be satis- 
i” . 
ne publisher of a monthly 
sazine probably relates a most 
di nite and interesting incident 
\ reference to the guarantee 
1 rt 

Ve guarantee subscribers of record 
a t fraudulent misrepresentation. A 
c “analysis of this guaranty would 
ra you the impression that we are 
r uite as sincere in our guaranty as 
v vould have people think, but you 
c readily understand that we would 
t to have a certain amount of pro- 
t n. Morally, we go a great deal 
farther than any i pretation of our 
guiranty might give. fe do absolutely, 
mortally and socks stand behind 
c subscribers in their dealings with 
¢ idvertisers. As a case in point, in 
y own city of Buffalo, some three 
an’ a half years ago, we accepted a 
I able house advertisement when a 
careful investigation of the advertiser 
V hardly possible in order to catch 

number in which the advertisement 
W rrdered. It was one of those cases 
where we took a chance.” 

personally remember this in- 
stance distinctly, as I happened to 
have a relative in Detroit who or- 
( lered a garage from this portable 
house manufacturer. The ad 
re “ well, showed what seemed to 
be a good garage and was very 
low in price. However, he was 
wise enough not to send the 
money. After waiting two weeks, 
the Detroit party received no ac- 
knowledgment of his order and 
wrote the advertiser. After wait- 
ing two more weeks, he wrote me 
and requested that I look into 
the matter, as he was anxious to 
secure his garage at once. I went 
to the building which was given 
as the address of this concern, 
but was unable to gain an en- 
trance to their office as the doors 
were locked. A few days later 
the local papers devoted consid- 
erable space to the affairs of this 
concern. The postal authorities 
had raided the place and arrested 
the proprietor. 
Concerning this matter the pub- 











chandising 


service we mean 
the co-operation 


of men intimately ac- 
quainted with every phase 
of making a business pay— 
the manufacturing, the 
buying, the selling and the 
reputation making. 


By advertis- 


ing service 


we mean the 
constant applica- 


tion of common sense 
principles to art work, copy 
writing, media selection 
and follow-up literature. 


More than one 
hundred clients count 


this the winning combi- 
natton. And we can con- 
vince others who appreciate 
the value of true merchan- 
dising-advertising service. 


aad 
Nichols-Finn 
Advertising 
Company 


14th Floor Kesner Bldg. 
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lisher mentioned above, who car- 
ried the advertisement in his mag- 
azine, Says: 

“We began to get complaints froin 
our subscribers, and I personally took 
the matter in hand and discovered to 
my satisfaction that there was no doubt 
as to the advertiser’s intention of fraud. 
We prosecuted the president of this 
company, and he was sentenced to three 
years in the state penitentiary. We 
returned to our subscribers the full 
amount of their remittance to this ¢om- 
pany, totaling altogether something over 

,500.”" 

The publishers who take this 
much trouble to protect their 
readers and responsible advertis- 
ers are to be commended for their 
courageous action and it most cer- 
tainly pays them in the confidence 
and prestige gained. 

As instigators of the guarantee 
policy, the farm paper publishers 
have blazed the trail and are now 
so far in advance of the general 
publications that practically all of 
them absolutely guarantee the ad- 
vertisements appearing in their 
pages. Certainly they are to be 
congratulated on this splendid pol- 
icy. Newspapers have as yet to 
awaken to their responsibilities, 
and as a class do not carefully 
edit and scan advertising offered 
them. However, it is encourag- 
ing to note the editorial which 
appeared in the New York Times, 
November 23, 1910, relative to the 


Burr Brothers’ swindle, which 
reads in part as follows: 
A RESPONSIBILITY WHICH WE DO 
NOT SHARE 
“It is with a satisfaction which we 


think well justified that we now call to 
mind the not infrequent occasions when 
advertisements offered by the Burr 
Brothers to the Times were refused on 
the ground that the representations 
made by them contained hardly the re- 
mote possibility of being true, and in 
all probability were intended to mislead 
and rob the pathetically credulous frac- 
tion of the investing public. No un- 
usual knowledge of financial affairs was 
required for reaching this conclusion as 
to the object of the Burr schemes, and 
to refrain from assisting them in its at- 
tainment seemed, and still seems, to us 
merely a display of common honesty 
rather than of lofty and exceptional 
virtue.” 


We have all heard of the space 
orders refused by a few of the 
better-known publications, because 
their publishers doubted the truth- 
fulness of the copy and the hon- 
esty of the product, but just re- 


cently a case came to my not.ce 
where one of the prominent ag: n- 
cies refused an “account” o: a 
widely known and going conc rn 
because the head of the age:cy 
was doubtful of the honesty of 
the advertisers. 

Said the head of the agency to 
his co-workers: “It doesn’t look 
just right to me—we'll have to 
pass it up, boys.” And they dd. 
The head of the agency woild 
not take the slightest chance of 
besmirching the reputation of iis 
organization. 

And it might be mentioned in 
passing that the “account” was a 
choice tidbit which some agents 
would not have had the moral 
courage to pass by. 

If all agents were governed by 
this motive the magazines would 
not have to worry about some of 
the business offered them. How- 
ever, this does not excuse the 
publishers, one of whom says: 
“We put it up to the agent, and 
if a reputable agent is satisfied, 
we consider it satisfactory.” 

There is too much of a tend- 
ency these days to “put it up 
to someone else” and shirk the re- 
sponsibility. 

Every publisher owes it to him- 
self, his readers and advertisers 
to exercise every care in admit- 
ting advertisers to his columns, 
and the publisher who goes so far 
as to positively guarantee satis- 
faction in transaction between the 
reader and advertiser is advanc- 
ing the cause as much as any one 
this, but he is making it pay and 
pay big, as is attested by the grow- 
ing adoption of the guarantee 
policy. 

The time will come when this 
is the general practice. All pub- 
lishers will absolutely guarantee 
their advertisers and when the 
general public grasps the true 
significance of it there will be an- 
other impetus behind advertising, 
strengthening the growing world- 
belief in its honesty, justness and 
ultimate merchandising economy. 


Ro ee 


Parted twenty-five years ago, a man 
read in a newspaper of his sweetheart 
being lonely. sought her and they were 
married. Oh, advertising pays. «ny 


way you look at it. Try our Exchange 
Ads.—N, Y. “Evening Telegram.” 
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notice -.UTHERN PUBLISHERS MEET 
t ag: n- -operation for the promotion of | 
’ of a spaper advertising was perhaps the j 
y : of most general interest at the | 
once mn 1al convention of the Southern 
agency spaper Publishers’ Association in 
sty of | cisville, Ky., on June 13 and 14. 
Sty o 
official ac:ion was taken, but it was 


to be time that something should 


} 

NCy to + done by the members in creating ac- a | 
t look ts as well as soliciting them. ; | 
ave t e convention was notably unlike } 
to ous occasions, in that the delegates | 


ey did. members of the association attend- i 
wold e meetings with an idea of better- | 
nce of onditions, and every topic was | 
om need with an earnestness and vim | 
Of ius r before evidenced by the South- 
publishers. i 
ned in csolutions were authorized con- 
7 ning certain advertising agencies Th | 
was a putting pressure on the publishers e | 
agents ivertise in their art books, direc- | 
moral t s and house organs, 3 
; sherp line was drawn, however, be- VV oman § Home 
n agency organs of the kind de- | 
ned by s bed and be sons 3 Ine. . Nearly P | 
vill © vy speaker referred in complimentary ie | 
wouls + ols to the important service which ompanion ] 
i, of ‘TERS’ yt. performing and _ its f | 
ow- e as a medium of communication b ] ] 
se the publishers to reach advertisers. e1leves 
savs: e new ig elected were: Rob- | 
aed W. Brown, Louisville Times, pres- h } | 
it, and t; V. H. Hanson, Birmingham t at t AC | 
tisfed s, vice-president; George W. Brun- } 
y . Greenville, * c, News, secretary ri i f | 
treasurer. xecutive committee: ] 
tend- M. Clemens, Memphis News-Scim- p IV1 ege 0 
it up , Fred. Thompson, ot poor a0 li i 
(:tis Johnson, noxville Sentinel; ] d 
he re- \. PF. Sanford, Knoxville Journal and se Ing g00 S 
pune; F. W. R. + ee eo i : 
itl- e Times-Union, an obert Jones, ‘ 
I sers exile Gives to its readers 2s 
sia Knoxville, Tenn., oral voted the 
mit- lace for the next annual convention. ee A 
lumns, \n animated discussion was had a privilege, 
so far the subject of whisky and medi- 
ogee: ne advertisements, some publishers 
Satis- ding that these should be taxed a even though 
en the eavier rate than other advertising 
Ivanc- tter, while other publishers con- ‘s 
. tended that many of them should be aid tor 
ly one r pie out altogether. An advertising p e 
ry and nt present said that there are sixty 
row- cent fewer advertisements of a 
& medical nature published in the papers 
rantee to-day than three years ago. ‘ 


Resolutions were adopted indorsing 


n this the Canadian reciprocity measure be- 
fore the national senate. 
| pub- As to whether it is better on the 
rantee vhole to carry a large volume of adver- 
n the tising at a comparatively low but still 
profitable rate, or a small volume at a 
true high rate, the sentiment turned toward 
de an- the first proposition, for the reason that 
tising, the larger volume makes the patron 
sorta feel that he is getting more for his 
vorid- money, and keeps down competition. 
s and Addresses were made by Henry Wat- 
nomv. ‘erson, editor of the Louisville Cour- 


ter-Journal; W. B. Haldeman, editor 
of the Times; Melville E. Stone, gen- 
eral manager of the Associated Press; 
John A. Fox, of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress; Grosvenor 
Dawe, of the Southern Commercial 
Congress, George C. Hitt, of the In- 
— Star, and Mayor W. O. 
ead. 
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MAKING YOUR ADVERTIS- 
ING A CONTINUED 
STORY 





WHY A CAMPAIGN MAY PROFITABLY 
PROCEED ON THE SERIES PLAN— 
THE RAMBLER AUTOMOBILE ADVER- 
TISED TO FARMERS IN “CONTINUED 
STORY” STYLE—HOW THE ADVER- 
TISED SELLING POINTS WERE MAR- 
SHALED IN SUCCESSIVE PIECES OF 
COPY 





By George B. Headley. 

An advertiser uses fifty publica- 
tions. His copy appears in them 
year in and year out, as properly 
becomes a manufacturer who 
knows that spasmodic advertising 
cannot most forcibly present his 
full claims to the public. 

Why should he not therefore 
make each advertisement an in- 
stallment of a continued story, as 
it were? By trying to advance 
more than one or two reasons in 
each piece of copy why buyers 
should consider his goods, he 
achieves merely a blur—a medley 
of facts that makes for a confused 
impression. Advertising is teach- 
ing; and teaching, as any good 
pedagogue knows, is advancing 
clearly one item at a time. 

The series, or the continued ad- 
vertising stery, makes for an or- 
derly presentation of the whole 
selling argument. One point 
after another may be taken up, 
each made in accordance with 
what is known about the interests 
of each group of readers and each 
progressing logically to the next 
consideration worthy of treat- 
ment. 

The Thomas B. Jeffery Com- 
pany, of Kenosha, Wis., manu- 
facturing the Rambler automobile, 
has formulated its campaign in the 
farm papers with the series plan 
clearly in mind. In its copy it ad- 
vances, installment by installment, 
separate weighty facts about the 
merits of the Rambler automobile, 
all advanced with due regard to 
the environment and governing 
tastes of the farmer and his fam- 
ily. The advertising has been ap- 
pearing in the farm papers of the 
Middle West. 

Roscoe C. Chase, of the Ram- 
bler advertising department, thus 


describes his company’s adve:.is- 
ing in the series style: 

“In producing this series of ad- 
vertisements, we have endeav: red 
to appeal to each and every m-m- 
ber of the family on the farm. 
Inasmuch as the Rambler m. tor 
car sells for a good deal more 
than the average car being ad: er- 
tised to farmers to-day, it «as 
necessary that an appeal be made 
especially to the _ well-to-do 
farmer. 

“For a number of years we 
have been advertising in the lead- 
ing farm papers in the United 
States, especially in what is 
known as the ‘corn belt’ or, as 
you will readily understand, in 
the great Middle West from Ohio 
to Nebraska, and from Minnesota 
and the Dakotas on the north 
through to Texas on the south. 
It is not our intention to use ad- 
vertising in this class of publica- 
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Exact 





PICTURING THE CAR IN A WAY TO INTER- 
EST THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


tions, or in any other for that 
matter, merely for its publicity 
effect in connection with the word 
“Rambler.” This name has been 
used in connection with the 
Thomas B. Jeffery Company for 
more than thirty years and we 
now figure that, owing to the in 

mense amount of money which 
has been spent in familiarizi 
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Eastern 


Canada 


Wants Your Goods 


Come and make us your customers. 


million homes able 


goods. 


prosperous 


Here are more than a 
and eager to buy advertised 


And there’s not another section of the whole American 


Continent with such trade-possibilities that can be so easily and 


economically covered. These Marit 


at a combined cost of less than 10 cents a line. 


vho knows the field—or write any 


ime Dailies will do it for you— 
Ask any agent 
of us for rates and facts. 





Mr. Advertiser 


To successfully cover the 


Eastern Provinces. 


To get your message to the people’s homes. 


To keep pace with Eastert 


1 developments. 


USE 
siete pages = THE GLEANER  eirte nee 
FREDERICTON, N. B, 


It draws its business from two hundre 
s in a field by itself. 


d thousand people. The Gleaner 


Write us, we'll give you any information you require. 


In St. John, N.B., 


THE DAILY 


TELEGRAPH 


s the recognized result-producer 
having a larger circulation, 
hoth quantity and quality, than 
iny other two morning papers 
published in New Brunswick. 
“At every breakfast table in the 
province’ the Telegraph will 
explain your goods to 
Over 11,000 Daily Subscribers 
(say 50,000 people) 
Let us tell you more about our- 
selves and this part of the coun- 
try. Any assistance we can 
render in getting your goods 
placed will be given for the 
asking. 
Rate card mailed on request. 
TELEGRAPH PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 


St. John, N. B. 


Moncton, N. B., | 


is the “Hub of the Maritime 
Provinces’ and the railway 
metropolis of Eastern Canada. 
On the main line of three trans- 
continental railways. 


The Daily TIMES 


dominates the field and has the 
largest circulation of any paper 
in the territory. Advertising 
rates from any good Agency. 


Nova Scotia 


has a population of half a_mil- 
lion prosperous, intelligent 
people—thirty towns and _ two 


cities. Over 10,000 tourists from 
1. S. come through one port 
alone. More than one-fourth of 


its homes reached regularly by 
the 


HALIFAX HERALD 
and MAIL 


Cover the province every day. 
Pre-eminent in a city whose 
people own $25.000,000 _ hank 
stock in Canada. The HERALD 
and MAIL are in “a field by 
themselves’ —a field YoU 
should cultivate. And _— they 
cover that field THOROUGHLY. 
Sworn Circulation Dec., 1910 
Average 20,292 Daily 
Write for other important facts 
and rate card. 


The Sydney, N.S., Post 


Sworn Daily Circulation 5,787 
Published in 

THE CANADIAN PITTSBURG 
Circulated in one of the largest 
wage-earning communities in | 
Canada. 

All information concerning 
paper, territory and rates on 
application. 


Sydney .. . . Nova Scotia 









































every household in the country 
with this particular name, we 
must advertise to sell goods, and 
each advertisement must carry 
some statement of fact that is 
essential to the prospective 
buyer. 

“Now, if you will take up this 
series of advertisements in the 
way they are numbered, you will 
notice that each has a particular 
feature as follows: 


“No. 1.—We appeal to the individ- 
ual’s desire for comfort, which is per- 









The Thomas B ketlery Company 














TAKES ADVANTAGE OF THE FARMER’S CON- 
CERN IN GOOD SCHOOLING FOR 
HIS CHILDREN 


haps the best appeal that we can make 
to the man who is seeking quality, sta- 


bility, safety and convenience rather 
than a desire for exclusiveness, which 
means a necessity of paying a much 


higher price. 

“No, 2.—Explains the advantage of 
big wheels and tires. 

“No. 3.—Gives facts regarding the 
Rambler safety cranking device, which 
removes the possibility of injury in 
cranking a car. 

“No 


4.—Explains reasons why the 
Rambler off-set crank shaft is a great 
advantage over the ordinary crank 
shaft. 
“No. 6.—Dwells particularly on the 


advantage of the Rambler Spare Wheel, 
this being an exclusive feature as the 
Rambler is the only American car 
which carries a spare wheel. 

“No. 7.—Appeals particularly to the 
young men on the farms and ranches. 
That is, it appeals to the old folks on 
behalf of the young men, giving facts 
showing farmers and Yheir wives a 
method which will assist them in keep 
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ing the young men at home rather tan 
letting them start off into the world to 
seek their fortunes in the larger ci: es. 

“No. 8—Appeals particularly to the 
farmer, showing how a Rambler can be 
of assistance in taking the children to 
school and in attending the city chu-ch, 
theater, library, and explains other re- 
markable advantages for the chilcren 
which they have been denied during 
former years owing to the tedious task 
of driving several miles over the ccun- 
try roads to the city. 

“No. 9.—Appeals particularly to the 
woman on the farm, and, in running 
this in the various leading farm »a- 
pers, we requested that they be car ul 
to give it position on the woman’s ¢ 
as we were very anxious that the fa: 
er’s wife should understand what a 
added advantage it would be to have a 
Rambler motor car at her service (ur- 
ing the day when the husband is away 
with the horses, working in the fic!ds, 

“No. 10.—Appeals particularly to the 
live-stock man. The first line reads as 
follows: ‘Choose a car as you would a 
thoroughbred—for its pedigree.’ This 
drives straight home to the prospective 
purchaser, the fact that he should 
choose the maker of the car rather than 





the car itself. He should investigate 
the maker’s stability, reliability, and 
other facts which will let him know 
that the maker will be in business a 
few years from now and can supply 
him with the necessary parts for his 
motor car on quick notice. Also, he 


should investigate the reputation of the 
manufacturer who builds the car just as 








ae Thames B. paeery Company 
is 








SHOWING WHY THE FARMER’S “womMr 
FOLKS” NEED NOT LONGER DENY THEM 
SELVES THE PLEASURES OF THE TOWN 





thoroughly as he investigates the repu- 
tation of the car itself. 

“No, 11.—Appeals to this same class 
of farmers, following up advertisement 


(Continued on page 47 
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| Big Business in Sight! 
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: The June Government crop 


a report estimated the spring 
an wheat crop of Minnesota and 
to the 


the Dakotas at 


272,000,000 Bushels 


All other crops are equally 
promising. 


To get your share of the busi- 
ness this will create, you must 
advertise in 






Dor 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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a “THE PAPER OF SERVICE” 
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These 16 Gent! 


all of whom hayelto do 
advertising department © 
Judd Company, arplarge 
sible for bringing Ora: 
Northwest Farmstead t 
tention of nearly 200 p 
advertisers who are usin; 
umns. Aid all thishas bee 
plished within the past sis 
on a new paper simply 
the paper, the publisher 
» WILLIAM A. WHITNEY OTTO H. HAUBOLD J. LEWIS DRAPER advertising men T a} 


A Great Constructive Force [>¢,mighty Purpose May 


of Northwest Farm- 

stead is to promote the profits and progress, prosperity and possi! 
happiness of every farm and ranch, home and family in the Coast 
Northwest, from the Great Lakes to the Pacific; to show the __ its pa 
profits arising from improved methods of agriculture. Orange — decad 
Judd Company, publishers of Northwest Farmstead, willalso this « 
foster the development of all the varied industries and resources _growi 
of the growing American Northwest in towns and cities, stead 
shops and factories, forests and mines as well as in agriculture, _sectio 











CHARLES W. BURT 


100,000 Circula- 
tion Each Issue 
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WYOMING 


How We Are Building It is the men behind the Buil 


Northwest Farmstead that 22° 
are making it so helpful to its subscribers, so forceful in pro- —_ them. 
moting Northwestern agriculture. Its corps of editors isthe — bring 
largest and best. Clifford Willis, the editor, resigned his great and d 
position at the South Dakota Agricultural College and Experi- | the ce 
ment Station to edit Northwest Farmstead. Professors Bopp _/ sition 
and Burlison, formerly connected with the South Dakota Col- , make 
lege, are associate editors. “These men are organizers, speakers | tural ; 
and developers, as well as writers, editors and authorities. 1 find t 
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men cost you sothin, 
sell you space if Oran, 
Northwest Fasmsteac 
on circulation. They h 
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ARTHUR C. HAUBOLD 


AL, F, JONES 


The tre- 
sia mendous 
possibilities in that parallel line of states from Minnesota to the 
Coast is grasped by but few. Its future can best be judged by 
its past. Even greater will be its development during the present 





decade. The Northwest Farmstead will have much to do with 
this cevelopment. Already some advertisers appreciate the 
growing business from this section. ‘The Northwest Farm- 
stead offers an opportunity for reaching the farmers in this 


section not extended by any other weekly agricultural paper. 















W. H. CASTNER 
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Circulates in Eight 
Prosperous States 














Oh yes, we employ solici- 
and are proud of 
They are “‘fact 
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They know agricul- 
Many concerns 
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ind the M 
int ie Builders That Help You °°,’ 
[in pro them. ‘These men have the data you want. 

rs isthe — bringers’’—proof demonstrators. They know circulation, rates 
lis great and distribution of every farm paper published. 

Experi- | the census figures for 1910 of every state, and the dealer propo- 
rs Bopp / sition thoroughly. ‘They have helped many an advertiser to 
ota Cole | make money, and saved a lot from loss. 
speakers | tural advertising as no other solicitors know it. 
horities. {find their knowledge valuable. 
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In almost every class or trade there is one 
publication that stands highest in the regard 
of the reading public. 


Among fruit growers it is BETTER FRUIT 
—the only periodical in America devoted ex- Nu 
clusively to fruit growing. Its success has been i 





due to the fact that it fits their needs exactly. fro" 
Its editorial matter is timely, practical and 
concise. It is one of the most handsomely 
gotten up and printed publications in America. 


BETTER FRUIT| | 


is read by 13,000 fruit growers and their Mo 
families—practically everyone west of the . 
Mississippi, the nation’s fruit growing territory. & 
Without exception they are prosperous, and 
have the means to buy the good things of life si 
as well as the necessities. —- 


Several national advertisers have awakened to 
the possibilities for increased sales in this 
territory and are now using BETTER FRUIT. 
Any advertiser whose goods will sell elsewhere 
will be doubly sure of greater sales here if the 
next issues of BETTER FRUIT carry their 


copy. 


BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING CO. 
HOOD RIVER, ORE. 























No. 10, ‘but dwelling more particularly 
Wy the special features of the car, 
the service it has given to other 
1 owners, than upon the reputation 
anc stability of the manufacturer. 





Now, you will notice in each 
of these advertisements that we 
have called attention to several 
of the special features and also 
tha: we have called to the special 
attcntion of the reader that he or 
she send at once for the Rambler 
|catalogue and the Farm Owner’s 
Number of the Rambler Maga- 
zine. In advertisement No. 10, we 
hav shown an illustration of the 
cover of the Farm Owner’s 
ber of the Rambler Magazine 
as you may surmise. we have 
recc'ved, during the past season, 
a great many inquiries for this 
special number. 

“The appeal to the farmer must 
he made in a business way because 
ithe manufacturer who is selling 
i a machine as ours must fig- 
that he has to deal with a 
<iness man, for it is true that 
1c farmer to-day who can afford 
5 own and operate a Rambler 
| Motor Car. is a husiness man who 
|makes or loses in proportion to 
iis Husiness abilitv.” 

e Rambler ads are featuring 
the service rather than the con- 
struction of the car. However, 
where the automobile manufac- 
turer pictures the farmer as being. 


Motor 
Cars 





























TISING THE “PEDIGREE OF THE 
AND ALSO THE HOUSE-ORGAN 
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even more than the townsman, in- 
terested in the mechanical fea- 
tures of the car, he may well 
adopt the series plan. It doubt- 
less is true that the successful 
farmer is to a considerable extent 
a mechanic and will read mechan- 
ical arguments with keen interest. 

Yet mechanic that he is, he is 
certain to be confused by the pres- 
entation of a mass of mechanical 
features rather than the advance- 
ment of one or two at a time. 
The limits of space and the purse 
alike render necessary a concen- 











The Thomas B aettary ( AmIpaRY 











LINKING THE SERVICE FEATURE WITH THE 
CAR’S CONSTRUCTION 


tration. Each feature, whether of 
mechanics or of service, may be 
therefore more attractively pre- 
sented, if given a whole ad. 
Monotonous repetition is thus 
avoided, as each successive “in- 
stallment” will be something new. 
You can trust a farmer to follow 
such a series and appreciate the 
greater simplification. 

——— + or 





THE WAY DALLAS PUTS IT 





Sixteen spokes in a wheel. 
Four wheels on a wagon. 
One hundred wagons in a caravan. 
Spokes support. Wheels turn. Wag- 
ons move—carry something—get some- 
where. z 
Whether you're a spoke, a wheel, a 
wagon or the whole caravan, put your 
energy, your influence, your money to 
work for the great Ad Conventions— 
Boston, 1911; Dallas, 1912.—Dallas 
Advertising League’s “O-K'd Copy.” 
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MAKING A STEADY SELLER 
PUSH NEW SPECIALTIES 





VINOLIA COMPANY PUT A COMPLETE 
LINE OF NEW TOILET ARTICLES 
INTO SEVERAL THOUSAND SHOPS 
WITHOUT INCREASED ADVERTISING 
—DETAILS OF A NEW TRADE-OR- 
GANIZATION SCHEME 





Special Correspondence. 
Ciun Hovse, Lonpon, Enc. 

The firm of Blondeau & Co. 
(now converted into the Vinolia 
Company, Limited), started busi- 
ness about twenty years ago with 
a superfatted toilet soap of high 
quality to sell against the then 
almost competitionless Pears. 
Their early advertising made no 
secret of its purpose; it was mili- 
tant in tone and clearly aimed at 
carving a demand out of the 
enemy’s flanks. In those days peo- 
ple had not recognized the fact 
that advertising will create a de- 
mand as well as direct it. We 
now know that the total consump- 
tion even of a staple product like 
soap, cocoa, or even bread, can be 
increased, and that a new spe- 
cialty may make very large sales 
without taking anything away 
from the older manufacturers. 

So Vinolia Soap established it- 
self and Pears’ Soap continued to 
sell just as well as ever in pro- 
portion to its own rather fluctu- 
ating advertisement appropria- 
tions from year to year. Vinolia 
Cream (a toilet unguent) was, I 
think, introduced at the same time 
as ‘the soap. It has always had a 
large sale, both at home and in 
the British Colonies. A couple 
of years ago Lever Brothers, pro- 
prietors of Sunlight Soap, bought 
out Blondeau & Co. and took over 
all the Vinolia business. 

There have always been some 
side lines connected with Vinolia. 
The soap is sold with various per- 
fumes at graduated prices, and 
there were a dentifrice, a shaving 
stick and some handkerchief per- 
fumes; but these were left to 
make their own way with no more 
pressure behind them than a leaf- 
let in the soap packages. Few 
dealers carried more than one or 
two of them and sales were of 


course always being lost through 
want of complete trade repre- 
sentation. . 

Last year, therefore, Mr. Lever 
put in a scheme for getting a 
move on these and other side 
lines. Recognizing that the same 
sales force and office work re- 
quired to handle Vinolia Cream 
and Vinolia Soap with subsidia- 
ries on a small scale could just as 
well take care of a larger output 
of the side lines, he began to take 
steps “in a concatenation accord- 
ingly.” He first of all re-chris- 
tened everything with the word 
“Royal” — Royal Vinolia Soap, 
Royal Vinolia Shaving Stick, 
Royal Vinolia Shaving Powder 
(soap), Royal Vinolia Talcum 
Powder, Royal Vinolia Complex- 
ion Powder, Royal Vinolia Cream, 
Royal Vinolia Toothpaste, Royal 
Vinolia Tooth Powder, Royal 
Vinolia Fluid Dentrifice, Royal 
Vinolia Vanishing Cream, Royal 
Vinolia_ Solidified — Brilliantine. 
Royal Vinolia Perfume, Royal 
Vinolia Sachets, and got up spe- 
cial supplies of everything with 
this word on. His traveling 
salesmen apprised retailers of 
Vinolia, chiefly druggists, that 
these “Royal” Vinolia specialties 
were going to be pushed with the 
public. An assorted parcel was 
offered to the trade, with a special 
discount, representing extra 
profit; and also a distinctive shop 
sign, which the company promised 
to advertise in the press. The 
sign is a handsome piece of gold 
and color work, with roval arms. 
lion and unicorn, etc., in etched 
glass, to fix on plate glass win- 
dows. 

But there was a particular con- 
dition attached to this extra dis- 
count. A retailer could not get 
the discount unless he undertook 
to carry all the Royal Vinolia 
lines and always fill un before he 
was out of stock. Unless he car- 
ried all the “Royal” lines he could 
not obtain any of them; nor yet 
have the special sign. But of 
course he would carry the regular 
Vinolia lines just as he chose, as 
many or as few as he liked: and 
he could be with, or without 
stock. just as he chose also. 

If he should be caught out of 
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[t isnt enough to just reach 
the farmer—get a grip on him 


There is some season for 
everything. Tell the farmer 
about what you have to sell 
when he wants to buy it— 





Farm Papers of 
Concentrated Circulation 


cover limited sections, are 
edited and published to meet 
the conditions peculiar to 
their sections. In them you 
can tell your story when 
the man you are talking to 1s 
ready to listen. 


May we talk it over with you? 





Illinois Farmer m ‘ ‘ Ppa Chicago, Ill. 
Farmers’ Union Guide . ‘ F Birmingham, Ala. 
Rural Farmer ae oe ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Trans-Missouri Farmer & Ranchman, . Cheyenne, Wyo. 
or 
LAVATER E. WHITE 
Tribune Building _—_ Phone 3315 Beekman New York 
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City Circulation Sells 
High-Class Goods 


When you have automobiles, or 
pianos, or any similar high class and 
high priced products to sell, it is in 
the big cities that you must find 
your choice market. 

Find a publication that interests 
well-to-do, money spending city 
people and the rest is easy. You can 


reach 62,000 every month in 


THEATRE 
MAGAZINE 


This beautifully printed and illus- 
trated de luxe magazine takes you 
before particu'arly responsive audi- 
ences. 


Read by habitual theatre-goers 
whose taste is constantly being edu- 
cated along luxurious lines by rich 
stage scenes and gorgeous costum- 
ing. you appeal to ready spenders. 


You don’t have to persuade them 
that they want your high priced, 
high grade merchandise—just catch 
their fancy and your sale is made. 


In THE THEATRE MAG- 
AZINE'’S 62,000 there isn’t a 


copy wasted. 


Let us give you detailed infor- 
mation. We have evidence that 
will interest you. Address the 


THEATRE MAGAZINE 
8 to 14 W. 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


cgpeo & nnd tl 
ern Representati 
1521 Hoe Trost Building, ‘Chicago, Ill. 
H. oes CUSHING 


New England Representative 
24 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








stock of any Royal Vinolia ar icle, 
though, he lost his discount, and 
might lose his sign. 

Thus far, everything is si: ple. 
The public has been informe . in 
the Vinolia advertising, th:t a 
certain sign on a shop means that 
all the Royal Vinolia prox acts 
can always be got there, wit.iout 
exception’ 

The advertisements which in- 
troduced the Royal title to the 
Vinolia public had a special 5lan 
behind them. Each advertise: ient 
offered a free sample of any one 
Royal Vinolia product, by post, 
without any payment (even for 
postage of the sample) provided 
that applicants would state the 
name of their regular retail sup- 
pliers. The object of this require- 
ment was to push the thing along 
further, as will be explained in a 
moment. <A_ similar coupon in 
post-card form was packed with 
every. sale-package of all the 
articles, and the samples were of 
sufficient value to make them de- 
sirable. You could not get the 
sample without a coupon or card; 
nor could you get two samples of 
the same product, though you 
could get al] the samples, one after 
another, by sending coupons. 

A letter goes to every applicant 
for a sample urging him to buy 
the full size from his dealer and 
informing him that all the Royal 
Vinolia specialties have the same 
high quality as the one that he is 
trying. 

Thus the public was being in- 
duced and persuaded to try all the 
Vinolia outfit. chain-fashion, every 
purchase giving the right to a 
generous sample of somethi ng 
fresh. But at the same time the 
addresses obtained were being 
used. Dealers with the “Royal” 
sign up saw that their interests 
were being taken care of. If a 
dealer was named who did not 
carry the Royal Vinolia sign, he 
got a letter, naming one of his 
customers as being already inter- 
ested in Royal Vinolia goods; and 
if he was at all a large dealer. he 
would get the names of a good 
many such customers. Also he 
heard about it from the Vinolia 
travelers. And so the number of 
Royal Vinolia dealers soon ‘n- 
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-ased, and the Royal Vinolia 
mn is everywhere seen. The 
sument to the public runs, in 


t! « advertisements, and in small, 


‘y finely printed folders packed 
th goods and samples, thus. 


A SIGN WORTH LOOKING FOR 
Sign of the Royal Vinolia Depot. 
(Picture of the Sign.) 
it means for your convenience. 
the future—if you will look at 
Sign closely, if you will remember 
nd remember what it stands for— 
will be able to secure instantly 
always, and with absolute certainty, 
one of the Royal Vinolia Toilet 


I. -uries which you may desire. The 
ways in which this Sign—The 
S of the Royal Vinolia Depot—can 


your convenience will occur to you 
ou will read this little leaflet. 
1e Sign has been adopted for your 
enience—to prevent annoyance, dis- 
ntment and loss of time, for you 
for other discriminating people 
appreciate the refinement and lux- 
for which the name Vinolia has 
ys been a guarantee. 


‘vy this means, a whole string 
about fourteen lines was got 
in'> some thousands of shops, 


wich previously onlv carried per- 
havs three or four of them, and | 
at the same time a public demand 


ws worked up to big figures, 
where previously the sales had 
been relatively small. And it was 
all done without any apparent ad- 
dition to the regular advertising 
appropriation; because the same 
space that had served to keep up 
neral publicity for Vinolia 
Seap before was sufficient to al- 
of the new sample scheme 
heing tacked on to it. 

The advertisements and printed 
atter used were written and de- 
ned by H. Powell Rees; but as 
e did not feel at liberty to make 
ny statement on the business I 
ive had to pick up the facts as 
est I could, and he is not re- 
sponsible for the accuracy of the 
foregoing description of the 
scheme. 





h 


Tuomas RUSSELL. 
—— +0. ———- 


BILL AGAINST “LEASING PLAN” 


\ bill has been introduced into Con- 
gress by Representative Thayer, of 
Massachusetts, aimed at the leasing pol- 

of certain machinery companies. It 
hibits any company engaged in inter- 
tate commerce from making sales or 
ses conditioned on a promise of the 
rchaser that he will not use the tools 
implements of a competitor of the 
ng company. 
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Advertising 
is a 
question 

of faith 

and works. 
If you have 
the faith 
Everybody’s 
has the 


works. 
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Harry Lauder gets 
five thousand dollars 
a week, not for being 
a Scotchman, but for 
offering a special ser- 
vice in his character 
of Scotchman. 


Farm and Fireside gets its ad- 
vertising patronage, not 
because it is a farm paper, but 
because it offers a special ser- 
vice in its character of farm 
paper. This special service is 
appreciated so much by the 
farmer who subscribes for and 
reads Farm and Fireside that 
its advertising columns be- 
come a direct and productive 
communication between the 
manufacturer’s goods and the 
farmer’s pocket book. 


FARM“"FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


Springfield, Ohio 


New York Chicago 














FOR THE “LONG - SUFFERI*\G 
PUBLIC” 
PorTLAND, OreE., June 10, 1911 
Editor gf Printers’ InK: 


Considering that this advertisen 
for the Stetson shoe appeared in a 
per line magazine, what do you th 
of one of the following headings as 
improvement over the one used: 

Tue Stetson SHoe: Not as 
painful as appendicitis. 

THe STETsOoN SHOE: Feels 
better than spinal meningitis. 

THe Stetson SwHoe: More 
preferable than colic. 

Out here in the West we have a 
great deal to learn about advertis'», 
(that’s why we take Printers’ Ini), 
but it seems to me the copy I offer 





| Worse Than 
An Aching Tooth 


has more real strength in it than wi 


they are using. Don’t you? 
Anxiously, 
F. I. GoLttenue. 


Why, no, man. Don’t you real- 
ize that nearly everybody knows 
just how an aching tooth feels, 
while comparatively few have had 
any actual experience in_ those 
other things, except perhaps colic, 
and that’s been so long ago. It 
is considered a strategic move to 
connect your proposition up with 
such associations as are most like- 
ly to fall within the experience 
the typical buver. Isn’t that the 


right lingo, Prof. Hollingworth? 
++ 
TO CHECK FAKE JEWELRY ADS 





Fake advertisements of jewelry sales 
in Iowa will cease if the Iowa State 
Jewelets’ Association can secure legis 
lation to that end at the next session 

President Nielson, of the Association, 
says: “Not long ago a firm in easter 
Iowa failed and sold a $10,000 stoci 
of jewelry at a bankrupt sale. Thirty 
six department stores over this state 
and Illinois advertised the same sto: 
of goods. Not a piece of the jewelry 
ever saw the show windows of t! 
thirty-six fake advertisers.” 
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\VRITER NEEDN’T HAVE GIFT OF 


GAB 


Tue Capper PuBLICATIONS. 
Toreka, Kan., May 27, 1911. 
itor of Printers’ INK: 

That somewhat wordy, emphatic and 

indefinite criticism of the copy 
iter, by one Mr. D. A. Reidy, in your 
ue of May 11 succeeded admirably 
roiling me up to a point where my 
ings were “‘beyond expression.” 

| sincerely thank Mr. Sproul, of the 

eenhut-Siegel Cooper Company, for 

e way in which he came to my relief 

h his more-than-justified and very 

ly written criticism of the Reidy 
crticle. I most heartily agree with Mr. 
S»roul in the position taken in his arti- 

in the issue of May 25—especially 
tot is his criticism of Mr. Reidy’s para- 
graph, to the effect that ‘‘the competent 
siness writer should be able to go 

t on the road and book big orders.” 

I have been writing successful ad- 
tising copy for 10 years—and I am 

sitively convinced that it would be 

ich more than a joke for me to go 

t on the road in the attempt to book 

orders—or any other kind. Why, 
vould starve to death in record time, 
uld I be compelled to depend upon 
ability as a word-of-mouth sales- 

n for my livelihood! 

And I know scores of other success- 
‘:] advertising writers who would bring 

the same kind of a report! 

I thank Mr. Sproul for his able de- 
fense of at least this one “lesser light” 
in the same field of endeavor. 

Ernest F. GarpNER. 


i os 
SETH BROWN DISCOVERS “AN 
UNUSUAL COMBINATION” 





Standard Advertising takes pleasure 
) congratulating Printers’ Inx on the 
nnection of aldo P. Warren, as 
managing editor. He is well known in 
Chicago, having been advertising man- 
ager of Marshall Field & Co. for seven 
years. His books, “Thoughts on Busi- 
ness,’ have been carefully read and 
greatly appreciated by advertising men; 
they appeared originally in metropolitan 
newspapers in a series of daily talks. 

Mr. Warren has been for the past 
two years associated with George Bat- 
ten Company, advertising agents, New 
York City, and previous to that time 
was connected with the editorial de- 
partment of Collier’s. 

He is a clear thinker, graphic writer, 
and has the faculty of clear-cut business 
analysis coupled with ability to write 
it his ideas—an unusual combination 
f qualifications.—‘‘Standard Advertis- 
g,” Chicago. 
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NEW PRISCILLA PUBLICATION 





In September the Modern Priscilla 
Company will take over the publication 
f Everyday Housekeeping, which sev- 
eral years ago was taken in hand by 
the S. E. Cassino Company, of Salem, 


Mass., under whose ownership it has 
snce made creditable progress. 











“IT don't know what all this 
small town talk is going to lead 
to,’ said a general agent the 
other day. 


_ He had gotten into the habit of work- 
ing a defined list of magazines for 
everything from tacks to terriers that 
came his way. “Why,” he said, “if 
we’ve got to figure on a lot of week- 
lies we will have to put another sec- 
tion on our rate card cabinet.’”’ We 
sympathized (?) with him and then told 
him of 





How its 250,000 copies each 
week went into that many homes 
in 12,000 of the smaller towns and 
villages of the country. No big 


cities. How it was delivered each 








week by its own boy agents and 
carriers who collect the five cents 
a copy for it as they serve their 
routes. (The most assuring proof 
in the world of a live, responsive 
circulation.) = | 














We pointed out towns he knew; 
gave him the figures in each case; 
and then took a copy of the paper 
and reviewed it page by page. 

“Why,” he said, “it’s a wonder- 
ful proposition. How did they 
do it?” 

“Took the initiative,” we re- 
plied, “and went after the small 
town people.” 

“Initiative? Oh, I see. And 
you advise——" 

We did. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 


| Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 











IT ALL HAPPENED AT 
TRAVERS ISLAND 

THE REPRESENTATIVES CLUB HAS 

“RISIBLE, TICKLING RINCKTUMS” 


AT THEIR ANNUAL OUTING—THE 
BASEBALL GAME A WELL-COS- 
TUMED EVENT—SOMETHING ABOUT 
A THRILLING TWO-BAGGER—THE 
SHOE RACE A HUMMER—THE “ME 
'N U” AN ACHIEVEMENT 


Over two hundred New York 
advertising men forgot all about 
business last Friday when they 
reached Travers Island, the ren- 
dezvous of the Representatives’ 
Club second annual outing, and 
proceeded to enjoy themselves in 
the various ways contrivable by 
the advertising genius. 

The events, “as 
were more successful 
promoters had antici- 
pated—one of the few 
times on record that 
published anticipa- 
tions of advertising 
men fell short of ful- 
fillment. 

While all the events 
were of the five-star 
kind, one was more 
five-star than any 
other, so to speak, and 
this was the baseball 
game, fiercely con- 
tested in fashionable 
and up-to-date ap- 
parel by the Harem 
Skirts and the Bee- 
veedees. Although 
the B. V. D.’s should 
have won by virtue 
of wearing the most 
advertised raiment, 
truth compels the 
chronicler to 
that the Harem Skirts 
prevailed in the tussle, by a score 
of 8 to 2. The two-bagger that 
Arthur Camp hit at a critical 
period: was pretty nearly the un- 
doing of “Uncle” Henry Wilson 
of the Cosmopolitan, who threw 
his Panama into the air and 
yelled for his brother dean to 
“stretch into a three-bagger.” Al. 
Woods, of the Orange Judd pub- 
lications, (sotto voce aside—his 


advertised,” 
than their 


were pink) banged the pill on the 
nose and romped all the way home. 
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The “Stunts Committee” th 
staged their eleven  attractior ., 
comprising a shoe race, a thre - 
legged race, a wheelbarrow ra 
a fifty-yard dash, a potato ra , 
an elephant race, a 3-inning bas - 
ball game, a tub race, “that Syl 
Like Quartette,” fake jugglir - 
event, and Grand Presentation { 
Prizes. 

H. K. Stroud won the shoe ra 
which was so called because t 
racers ran in their stocking fe 
and had to pick out their shi 
irom a mixed-up mass at the e: 
of the first lap, put them on a: 
finish their sprint. Regal sho 
were the prize. The three-legged 
race was a rollicker, and was won 
by A. M. Conger of Scribne 
and H. L. Jones of Country Life 
Prizes were a couple of Haw 
von Gal hats. The second prize 


a kere of 
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Some Amazin’ Leaders in the Amusin’ Stunts 
At Advertising Men's Travers Island Outing 


ASTRO 
Fone nom 
Tenia 8 TmE SHOE Race 
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CARTOONIST SAW IT 


““WORLD’s” 


of two tobacco jars was won by 
Roy Dickinson of the Cosmopoli- 
fan and E. C. Seymour. A wheel- 
barrow race, the prizes for which 
were fountain pens, was won b: 
W. T. Woodward of the Satur- 
day Evening Post and O. S. Kim- 
berly of Doubleday, Page & ( 
The 50-yard dash event Satur- 
day’s Evening World limned as 
follows: 

“The 50-yard dash was one of 
the most exciting of the contests 
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* | A maker of Dress 


: Materials opened up 156 
fee new accounts from one page in The 
er Monthly Style Book, and these 
eel 156 merchants sold in the season. 
‘ over 300,000 yards of the goods 
ize advertised. 

. Has a page of your adver- 
tising ever been as good a 

salesman? 





. Menager Advertising Department 
~) 4th Avenue at 30th Street, New York 


*Name on Request 
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E. F. Olmsted, one of the largest 
advertising men in existence, came 
very near winning, and his glory 
wasn’t a bit diminished when it 
was learned that the man who 
beat him by a stomach was C. R. 
Tomlinson of Success Magazine, 
who held the interscholastic rec- 
ord in 1902. But Mr. Olmsted 
proved he was a regular ‘quarter- 
hoss’ with a record in the potato 
race afterward.” 

Edmund Leamy, of the Crafts- 
man, was star performer ina later 
event and won a three years’ sub- 
scription to Printers’ INK. 

The programme, as a feat in 
copy writing, was unrivaled 
in “layout’—as witness the 
“Me ’n_u”’—and resourceful in 
josh. Notice, for instance, these 
“special rules and regulations” 
“Do not give tips to gentlemanly 


l'ushers”; “Please do not laugh at 
the athletes—advertising men are 
bashful and you may confuse 
them”; “Advertising men are 


above suspicion, but have a taking 
way with them—keep your hand 
on your watch.” 

The “Me ’n u” was provided 
with “two ambulances, one doctor 
and a stomach pump” in the place 
where the cigars are served. O. H. 
Fleming, of the Lupton publica- 
tions, has confessed to the author- 
ship of the programme, but Print- 
ERS’ INK subpoena servers couldn’t 
find him Saturday morning. 


DAVID EV ANS : RESIGNS FROM 
NATIONAL POST: COMPANY 








David G. Evans resigned as director, 
vice-president and advertising manager 
of the National Post Company Friday 
last, to take effect July 1. It was stated 
that Mr. Evans severed his connections 
with the National Post and Success 
Magazine because of other attractive 
offers made him 

Mr. Evans was 
of the old Success 
the National Post Company decided to 
launch a new _ publication, a  semi- 
monthly, called the National Post, ar- 
rangements were made whereby it took 
over the publication of Success. Mr. 
Evans was thereupon made a director 
of the company, was appointed vice- 
president and given charge of the ad- 
vertising departments of both maga- 
zines. 


formerly treasurer 
Company. When 


—_+o+—___- 

A correspondence course in business 
organization and management is offered 
hy the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, through its extension division. 


Sales and advertising are included in 
the course. 
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PRIZE-GIVERS PLEASED WI H 
Y. M. C. A. AD-WRITERS 
Five hundred dollars in cash pr: <s 
were distributed last week among ie 
members of the Advertising Forum >f 
the West Side Young Men’s Christ n 
Association, New York City. Fe 


firms who are national advertisers 
fered $100 each to be given the win: +r 
in an ad-writing contest, the firms 
ing as final judges in the d¢ompetit 
and also retaining the right to use - ie 
advertisements. 

There were ninety-two men in -:e 
Forum and because of the prizes 
attendance was always large and 
men worked hard. The Forum w 
which was_under the direction of 
Channing Rudd, consisted of a se: 
of lectures given by advertising 
newspaper men of prominence. M 
of the lectures were illustrated 
stereopt icon pictures, and the lectur 
pointed out the good and bad poi 
of the advertisements. There were t 
different addresses given each sessi 
and after the lectures the Forum me 
bers were allowed to question the spe 
ers to their heart’s content. 

The prizes were contributed by 
following firms: Huyler’s, Natio: 
Cash Register Company, Steinway 
Sons, Swift & Co. and the Welch Gr 
Juice Company. Steinway & Sons »- 


-' ao oT 


To OoOuarwraRnes: 


ofPho 


fered one prize of $100 and the other 
firms split their money into several 
prizes. 

All the prize-givers were greatly 


pleased with the copy they received in 
the contest 

The prize-winners were all residents 
of New York. The prizes and winners 
were as follows: 

Huylers: $50, C. L. Thomson; $30, 
J. W. Manson; $20, C. L. Thomso: 

National Cash Register Company: 
$50, C. L. Thomson; $25, Richard B. 
Franken; $25, Burdick A. Trestrail. 

Steinway & Sons: $100, Horace Bar- 
rington. 

Swift & Co.: $40, Geo. 
$25, Geo. A. Lehmann; $10, D. J. Cur 
ran; $10, Alexander Mayer; $5, D. J. 
Curran; $5, Burdick A. Trestrail; $5, 
Maurice E. Davidson. 

Welch Grape Juice Company: $50, 
Burdick A. Trestrail; $30, J. W. Man- 
son; $20, Alfred H. Bartsch. 








A. Lehmann 








_——_+oe—— 
NO MORE OFFENSIVE POSTERS 


The Poster Printers’ Association of 
America, comprising thirty large firms 
voted at Baden, Ind., last week to d 
continue printing posters of an “offen- 
sive character or which ridicule re- 
ligion.”” The action was taken. at t! 
request of the American Federation 
Catholic Societies. 








mo 


- ++ 
Cecil Clive Gray, in charge of the ad- 
vertising of Jaburg Brothers, Ne 
York, has resigned to take a position 
on the soliciting staff of the Ice Cream 
Trade Journal, New York. 


Richard B. G. Gardner, Jr., has 
signed his agency connections in Phil: 
delphia to handle the publicity and per 
sonal advertising of the Repubix 
Publishing Company, of Hamilton, O 
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ORD BASIS FOR WANT ADS 





Totepo Cooker Company. 
ToLepo, May 31, 1911. 
itor of Printers’ INK: 
an’t a movement be started to put 
ssified “fads” on a word basis? 
\fter long experience I have found 
c : that fully 75 per cent. of the class- 
i ads paid for on a line basis occupy 
en printed, less space than that 
ch is paid for. 
or example: We send out a nine- 
li e ad and pay for a nine-line ad, and 
n it is printed it occupies seven 
li cs. We send out an eight-line ad 
‘ pay for the eight-line ad, and 
yen it is printed, it occupies six lines. 
his thing of counting six words to 
a ne is a failure. 
54-cent classified ad should be 
ke ed and the result watched as care- 
f. 'y as a $5,400 ad—simply because 
ie principle involved. 
word rate would encourage more 
“5” because a_ classified ad could 
t be intelligently figured out by any 
ee 
on’t you think that this matter is 
of sufficient importance to put it be- 
f the papers and urge quick action? 
W. B. Hankins. 
. S—I see the Kansas City Star 
sing the word rate. Cannot every- 
body else fall in line? 
—_——_+-9.———— 


HICAGO AGENCIES “PLAY 
BALL” 





\ baseball league has been organ- 
ized in Chicago with these teams: Ma- 
h Advertising Agency, Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago Advertising’ Associa- 


tion, Barnes Crosby Company, Taylor- 
Critchfield Company, and the Nichols- 
Finn Advertising Agency. 


The officers of the league are W. A. 
Wadsworth, president, C. A. A.; Wil- 
liam Rosengren, secretary, Taylor- 
Critchfield Company; William E. Cot- 


ter, treasurer, Nichols-Finn Advertis- 
ing Agency. 

This league was organized for the 
purpose of bringing out what baseball 


talent the advertising men have, and 
to create a more friendly spirit among 
the various advertising interests in Chi- 
cago. League games will be played 
every Saturday during June, July, 
August and September, for a valuable 
trophy donated by the advertising men 
of Chicago. 


ADVERTISING INTERESTS 
DEALER 





When you go in to sell a dealer, 
n't tell him you have come in to 
sell varnish. Sell some advertising, be- 
cause you will find a new field, a new 
nterest and a new way. The fellow 
1 go in to see knows you are going 
say varnish; it is written all over 
he has seen you before. Fool 
this time, talk to him about adver- 
tising; don’t go in to sell him a whole 
t of varnish. Go in to see how he 
is, how his stock is, how his selling is 
going on.—F. H. Little, in “Co-Opt-or,” 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 





DO FARMERS 
WEAR 
CLOTHES? 


What a foolish question. 


So it seems at first thought. 
But a comparison of the adver- 
tising columns of publications 
read by city people and real 
farm papers read by farmers 
almost leads one to believe that 
farmers do not wear clothes— 
that 90 per cent of thé clothes 
are worn by city people. 


Do you know that just the 
reverse is true? 


Do you realize that 75 per 
cent of the trade of country 
merchants in Nebraska is with 
farmers? We can furnish you 
the proof if you want it. 


To reach the trade of the 
country merchant, advertise in 
the farmers’ trade journal—his 
reliable friend—the REAL 
FARM PAPER. 

In Nebraska the REAL 
FARM PAPER is the NE- 
BRASKA FARM E R—pub- 
lished for over 40 years. 


Ask us about Nebraska 


NEBRASKA FARMER 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Under the editorial and business man- 
agement of S. R. McKE vie. 
Member of 





N. Y. Office Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
S. E. Leith, Mgr. 
Chicago Office Steger Bldg. 
F. A. Dennison, Mgr. 











HUGH CHALMERS BOOMED 
FOR THE A. A.C. A, © 
PRESIDENCY 


HE DOES NOT SEE HOW HE CAN 
SPARE THE TIME, BUT IS STILL 
CONSIDERING THE POSSIBILITY — 
APPRECIATES THE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
VALUABLE SERVICE 





A movement to put Hugh Chal- 
mers in nomination for the presi- 
dency of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of Ameri¢a sprang up 
almost spontaneously last week. 
What Mr. Chalmers thinks of the 
movement is shown by his tele- 
gram to Printers’ INK in re- 
sponse to its inquiry regarding his 
sentiments in the matter: 

Detroit, Micu., June 22, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I appreciate very much the efforts of 
my friends to get me to be a candidate 
for the presidency of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs but don’t see how I 
can possibly accept. There are not 
enough hours in the day now for my 
regular work and I would not accept 
the presidency unless I could do the 
work, because I believe there is much 
to do. 

I have promised to think the matter 
over and will give a definite decision 
soon, although I am quite sure I can- 
not accept, even though it was sure that 
I could be elected. ’ 

Hucu CHALMERS, 

Mr. Chalmers, it thus appears, 
is still giving prayerful considera- 
tion to the matter. It is by no 
means possible that increasing sen- 
timent in support of his suggested 
candidacy may not weaken his re- 
sistance and heighten his apprecia- 
tion of the great opportunity 
which lies before the successor of 
President Dobbs. 

“It would be a great thing for 
the association if Chalmers should 
take hold,” said a prominent ad- 
vertising man, “and he would find 
the big work worthy of his pow- 
ers. This club movement has only 
just started.” 

Apparently no thought of oppo- 
sition is entertained by the sup- 
porters of the movement, who 
even suggest that the membership 
might be willing to make neces- 
sary changes in the administra- 
tive work, laying more duties on 
the vice-president and making the 
secretary the general executive, in 
order to allow Mr. Chalmers, 
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should he consent to run and he 
elected, to devote himself exclu- 
sively to the larger, creative work 
ent nea 
“KEEPING EVERLASTINGLY,”’ 
om 





The “National One-Cent Letter Post- 
age Association,” dedicated—more or 
less—to the proposition that magazine 
postal rates are scandalously low—! as 
opened headquarters in Washingtcn, 
and has a corps of busy agents at 
work collecting data to show the shock- 
ing number of small magazines which 
require long hauls and distribution by 
hand, at the rate of twenty to € 
cent’s worth. Harrison B. Burrows, 
who is in charge, instances a numier 
of banking magazines, automobile mag- 
azines, thumbnail monthlies, etc. 
+o --__- 


GOVERNOR WITH K. C. ADMEN 





Missouri should have an advertising 
department in charge of “good adv 
tisers,” in the opinion of Gover: 
Herbert S. Hadley, who expressed him 
self to that effect in a speech before 
the Kansas City Advertising Club at 
its annual banquet, June 6. He spoke 
of the marvelous resources of Missouri 
which awaited development. The pri 
mary needs were good highways anc 
good waterways. 

Dr. Cyrus Townsend Brady, pastor 
of St. George’s Church, Kansas City, 
spoke on — citizenship. 

+0 
C. M. WESSELS RESIGNS FROM 
UNITED STORES ASSOCIATION 


44 
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C. M. Wessels has resigned as presi 
dent and general manager of the United 
Stores Association, the co-operative 
buying and selling organization which 
was formed a few weeks ago. Mr. 
Wessels found it necessary to devote 
his whole time to his other interests in 
connection with the National Associa 
tion of Retail Grocers and of the 
Grocery and Allied Trade Press. 

a a 
CAPPER CANDIDATE FOR GOV- 
ERNOR 


Arthur Capper, publisher of the To- 
peka Daily Capital and Farmers’ Mail 
and Breeze, has announced that he will 
be a candidate for the Republican nom- 
ination for governor of Kansas at the 
primary next year. The announcement 
has been favorably received by many 
Kansas papers. 





—+2e >—___—_ 

The “Yours Truly” campaign 
struck New England and through the 
press of the large cities all New Eng- 
landers have been invited to wiggle 
their third fingers. The denouement 
came with the Boston Sunday Ameri 
can of June 18. All New England \ 
invited to lunch with Yours Tri 
and a coupon was attached to the fu 
page invitation, good at any grocer’s 
for a can of Yours Truly Pork and 
3eans. 
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» || HELesan Apverrisine AcENcy 


s We would be judged by 
im all as we are ju 
those whom we serve 


sso General Offices Branch Office 
; and 381 Fourth Avenue Old Colony Building 
New York Chicago 





‘ROM 
[ON 


presi- 
Jnited STATE OF GEORGIA 
rative 
we h COUNTY OF FULTON: 
Alf. 
levote 
Sts in 
a a Personally appeared before me F.J, 
thie Merriam, President, of the Southern Ruralist Company, 
to me well known, who upon oath deposeth and swears 
that the average circulation of the Southern Ruralist, 
GOV- & semi-monthly, agricultural paper, published in the 
City of Atlanta, beginning with the June lst issue, 
1910, and ending with May 15th issue, 1911, was 








e To 5,625 copies each issue. 
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Summer Advertising Pays 
in New England! 


The “dull summer months” of other 
sections are, in many New England 


cities, transformed into the liveliest 


selling months of the year! 


Sixty Millions of Dollars are spent in New Eng. 
land each year by Summer Visitors (estimate of the 
statistical department of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad). 


This money is, in large part, distributed among 
New England cottage-owners for rentals, among 
New England “help” for wages and among New 
England farmers for food products—and eventually 
a goodly percentage of it finds its way into New 
England’s retail stores where it is used for the pur- 
chase of goods like YOURS! 

These people, who get this Summer money, read the 
Local Daily papers of New England. 


Do you want your share of it? 


Ten good papers—all Trade-W inners— 
in “All-the-year-round”’ New England! 


Salem, Mass., News New Bedford “Ti” 
Lynn, Mass., Item Burlington, Vt., Free Press 
Spring field, Mass., Union New Haven, Ct., Register 
Worcester, Mass.,Gazette Waterbury, Ct., Republican 
Portland, Me., Express Meriden, Ct., Record 
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Advertising Novelties and 


Specialties 

















mes and addresses of manufac- 
: or distributors of articles men- 
under this heading will be 
supplied to PRINTERS’ INK 
s if correspondence is addressed 
he Novelty & Speciality Depart- 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 12 
31st St., New York. 


mn Tit-Bits is the authority for 
ement that an airship in Berlin 
n placed in commission as an 
sing attraction. The airship is 
uising every evening over the 
treets and, from the car, illu- 
advertising signs are projected 
tern onte the envelope. Large 
watch the changing signs, which 
it some thirty firms. 
oncern manufacturing medical 
tions is working out a novel pa- 
ight which is to be distributed 
physicians. It is a flat disk of 
brass about three inches in 
er and fitted with a small upright 
n the center. It is claimed the 
is a departure in work of this 
+r, however, as the face carries 
design, with a background 
ed in old rose with the name of 
mpany arranged in scrolls. 


ew twist has been given to key 
idvertising by attaching a_ flat 
shoe, one end of which carries a 
opener. 


he Bromo Seltzer Company is dis- 

ting by mail and through druggist 
dealers, flat needle cases which are cut- 
out enlargements of reproductions of 
the well-known bottle in which the com- 
pany'’s goods are sold. Each case con- 
tails a paper of pins as well as needles. 
A twelve-month calendar is printed on 
the inside. 


Folding paper cups can be secured in 
Ww is known as a_ vest-pocket size. 
In shape they are like a small envelope 

at one end. On the back, the 
lapping flap serves as a “‘fin’’ to 
up the cup. Waxed paper is used 
nanufacturing the cups. 


Shoe manufacturers are distributing 
igh their local agents a “chirper,” 
as boys delight to operate in 

], made in the form of a shoe. A 
of metal representing the tongue, 
pressed downward, makes the 


list of articles used as gifts in 
nal appeal” advertising is a long 
it it is not generally known that 
ides insurance policies. A num- 
f concerns with a limited list of 
ers have presented each with an 
nt insurance policy. There are 
who make a specialty of han- 
s class of business. 





In Worcester, Mass. 


The ‘‘Gazette”’ 
Leads! 


all Worcester papers 





in amount of 
display adver- 
tising carried 


during the entire year of 1910, and 
during the first months of 
IQTT. 


five 


Worcester’s merchants know that 
the Gazette's concentrated circula- 
tion brings the buyers! 


“Largest Circulation of any evening 
paper in Massachusetts outside of 
Boston.”’ 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


Feister-Owen 
Press 
Philadelphia 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 





Milwaukee 





Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 








Inquire about our Distribution 
and Sampling Service 
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“UNTRUE ADVERTISING” 
CASE IS GOOD PRECE- 
DENT, DESPITE 
SETBACK 


ARREST OF JUDGMENT ORDERED IN RE- 
GARD TO NEW YORK RAINCOAT 
DEALER, PREVIOUSLY CONVICTED, IS 
PURELY ON A_ TECHNICALITY, 
WHICH DOES NOT AFFECT THE 
MERITS OR SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
CASE 


The conviction of Frank C-. 
Gevin in New York City—the 
first conviction of an advertiser 
for the offense of procuring the 
publication of an untrue and mis- 
leading advertisement, as  de- 
agen in Printers’ INK on May 

. has been followed by the issue 
st an order for an arrest of judg- 
ment by the defendant’s counsel. 

The decision in the Gevin case 
is made on _ purely technical 
grounds. It has been appealed by 
Assistant District Attorney Stry- 
ker, who has had the case in 
charge, and there is good ground 
for believing that the decision will 
eventually be reversed. The only 
question at issue now is one of 
criminal procedure. The court in 
granting the motion for arrest of 
judgment expressly says that it 
did not “consider the merits of 
the controversy or the facts in- 
volved.” 

Win or lose, therefore, the 
precedent established by the earlier 
judgment of the court stands un- 
affected. It has the same force as 
if it had been final. It is a tri- 
umph for the moral sense of the 
community. 

How reasonable this view is will 
be seen from the nature of the 
contention on which the arrest of 
judgment has been granted. 

Frank C. Gevin is doing busi- 
ness in New York City as pro- 
prietor of two raincoat stores. In 
May last year he advertised a sale 
of raincoats in the New York 
Herald, and said in the advertise- 
ment that the raincoats had been 
hought from the United States 
Customs authorities at seizure 
sale. This was untrue. The de- 
fense produced no witnesses and 
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offered no evidence. It rested , 
the testimony of the People, coun- 
sel claiming that the facts pre- 
sented did not constitute a :is- 
demeanor within the meanin: of 
Section 421 of the Act of :yo4, 
amended in  1908,—quoted in 
Printers’ INK of May 4. 

The Court of Special Ses-ons 
before which Gevin was tried pro- 
nounced a conviction. The de- 
fense offered the motion for ar- 
rest. of judgment. 

‘he court reports in regard to 
this motion, as follows: 

“The information charges that 
the alleged criminal acts were 
committed by defendant in the 
county of New York. The proof, 
however, fails to show that the 
publication known as the New 
York Herald was_ printed and 
issued on the day in question in 
the county of New York. 

“The defendant now bases his 
argument in arrest of judgment 
on the sole proposition that this 
important and necessary allega- 
tion of the information is wholly 
unsustained by proof of any kind.” 

This contention is upheld by the 
court, which says that “at crim- 
inal law in general and in courts 
of inferior jurisdiction in partic- 
ular the prosecution * * * af- 
firmative proof of every essential 
allegation in the informative must 
be placed on record at the trial.” 

The district attorney cited sev- 
eral cases to the effect that this 
objection now made should have 
been urged in the first instance 
at the trial and cannot regularly 
be presented on a motion in ar- 
rest of judgment. 

The court, however, finds that 
these adjudications were in every 
instance rendered by courts of 
superior and general jurisdiction, 
and not by courts of inferior and 
limited jurisdiction, into which 
class the Court of Special Sessions 
falls. 

The court concludes: “These 
views make it unnecessary to con- 
sider the merits of the contro- 
versy or the facts involved.” 

The precedent, therefore, has 
been established—the commission 
of the acts charged, do. if proved, 
constitute a misdemeanor and are 
punishable. 
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THE STREET CLUB PROFITS 


tween $4,000 and $5,000 was real- 

for the benefit of the Off the 
Club at Comiskey Park, Chicago, 
result of the field day and ball 
staged by the Chicago Advertis- 

Association, and the Advertising 

ts and Publishers’ Representatives, 
rmer winning the swat fest with 

yore 11 to 9. 

n, which fell throughout the af- 
1, held down the attendance, and 
result the charity workers were 
to be content with a_ smaller 
than was taken in at the 1910 

t. Representatives of all the local 

tising houses were present to root. 
addition to the ball game and 

trials members of the Boy Scouts 
tained with a drill, marching and 
ermarching to the music of the 

News band. 








+eor —--- 
OTTAWA BUYING SPACE 


e city of Ottawa, Canada, has a 
page insert in the July Munsey 
riptive of its opportunities for the 
ifacturer and workman. The pos- 
yn by the city of the “finest water- 
er available within any municipal- 
n America,” insuring cheap hydro- 
tric power, would doubtless have 
ined comparatively unknown for 
s, and makes one wonder how many 
r municipalities and sections have 
ires similarly unique. The article 
y Foster Gilroy, of the Munsey pro- 
ion department. It is one of the 
gest pieces of municipal advertising 
r run in a single issue of a standard 
nthly. 





————___~+0> 


CHECKING SUBSTITUTION 


‘\gents of the internal revenue serv- 


have begun a campaign to stop a 
tice which is said to be growing 
ng retail cigar dealers of refilling 


ses that contained imported cigars 


cigars of an inferior brand. The 
nts recently visited six places in New 
< City and seized hendeade of boxes 
taining cheap tlomestic cigars which 
re sold as imported. 
information upon which the 
sures were made was furnished by 
Trade-Mark Protective Company. 
; ee 


GLEN BUCK TO STUDENTS 











Glen Buck, formerly “advertising man- 
of the Buck Stove Company, St. 
s, and now engaged in the adver- 
g business in Chicago, spoke at the 
—— banquet of the Students’ 
rtising Club of the University of 
nsin. on “The Science of Adver- 
ng.’ The club now has a member- 
of 110. 
_—_—+or— 
RTISING COMPANY INCOR- 
PORATED 
e Edward C. Plume Comey, of 


igo, has been incorporated with a 


of $35,000 to do a general ad- 
ng business, by Mabel E. Moline, 
Stewart, Louis J. Behan. 








An 
“ All-the- Year” 


Paper! 


Portland, Maine’s, beautiful island- 
dotted harbor attracts thousands 
of Summer visitors. 


Portland’s progressive merchants 
maintain full stocks of all kinds of 
desirable merchandise. 


The Summer months are the busi- 
est selling months of the year in 
Portland. 


Advertisers’ space in the 


Portland (Me.) 
Express 


Pulls all-the-year-round! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


Motor 
Truck 


Accounts 


Agencies making up lists for 
fall advertising for motor trucks 
should regard the service ren- 
dered this great industry by the 
Monitor’s editorial treatment 
which is consistently calling its 
readers’ attention to the econ- 
omy and convenience of motor 
trucks for commercial purposes. 
It’s a great thing to have adver- 
tising endorsed by _ editorial 
policy. To any national or local 
campaign the Monitor will add 
strength. Twenty-five cents an 
agate line. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR 


BOSTON, MASS. 





A daily 5 ne ~ ae for the homes 
of the English-speaking world. 
Four Editions. 
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Y You Reach the 
Oil and Gas Man’s 
Pocketbook Through 
the Oil and Gas Journal. 


Any legitimate proposition will 
reach the oil and gas man 
quickest and surest through 


The Oil and Gas 


Journal 
It’s the only authoritative trade 
paper on industrial oil and gas. 


5,000 read it weekly. All 
have money to spend for good 
things. Write for rates and 
further information. 


THE OIL AND GAS 
JOURNAL 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Y 


The Southern 


Farm Advocate 


TTE only Farm Jour- 
nal published in 
Memphis, the metropolis 
of the rich delta section 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

It reaches the people 
who are interested in 
improved farming and 
have the money to buy. 


PAUL BLOCK 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


250 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Steger Building 24 Milk Street 





CHICAGO BOSTON 
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CENTRAL A. A. C. A. HOLDS BT; 
CONVENTION 


The Central Division of the As 
ciated Advertising Clubs of Ameri a 
chose these officers at its third annuil 
convention, held June 15 and 16 t 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: President, L. 
Covell, The Macey Company, Gra: d 
Rapids; vice-presidents, A. We'l 
ington, Milwaukee, and L. H. “Mart % 
Cincinnati; Secretary, H. H. Stalk r, 
Toledo; treasurer, W. W. Hudson, | 1- 
dianapolis. Executive committ 
Charles D. Emory, Chicago; E. J. 
Slemons, Grand Rapids; Jans C. Pet«r- 
sen, Traverse City, and Byron A. B: It, 
Chicago. 

Toledo was chosen as the place ‘or 
holding the next annual convention. 

The convention, meeting 250 strong, 
was cordially welcomed by Mrs. Cov ll, 
former president of the Grand Kaj is 
Advertisers’ Club and vice-president of 
the divisional organization, 

William Clendenin, campaign 1 
ager of the Kastor agency of St. Louis 
and .Chicago, and widely known as the 
director of municipal advertising cam 
paigns, responded. He brought greet- 
ings from the southwestern division to 
the central and said the South and the 
Southwest are making splendid striles 
forward in the art of good advertising. 
He displayed the beautiful silver lov- 
ing cup offered by the St. Louis Club 
to the club making the best showing of 
results at the Boston nations! conven- 
tion. President S. B. Queal, of Chi- 
cago, presided at the sessions. 

Edward Hurton of the Hollenbeck 
Press, Indianapolis, in the afternoon 
give an address on “Typography’’ il- 
lustrated with blackboard sketches, and 
W. W. Hudson, of Indianapolis, led 
in the discussion. 

* Martin, advertising mana 
of the Globe-Wernicke Company « 
Cincinnati, followed with an address on 
“The Mz anufacturer and His Advertis 
ing Problems.” 

Special cars were taken for Ramona 
and the members of the convention car- 
ried coupon tickets good for every 
show, side show and concession at the 
lake. In the evening there was a 
theater party at Ramona. 

On Friday Byron A. Bolt, of Chi- 
cago, president “of the Chicago Sales: 
manage rs’ Association, discussed 
“Salesmanship and Its Relation to Ad- 
vertising,’ and suggested that acyer 
tisements should be so worded as to 
guide the salespeople in their work, ex 
pressing the talking points of the goods 
to be sold. 

Lewis H. Clement, of Toledo, presi- 
dent of the Piano Dealers’ Association 
of America, read an address on “The 
Value of the Manufacturers’ Advert 
tising to the Dealer.” 

In the afternoon H. Walton Ileeg 
stra, advertising manager of the Joli 
V. Farwell Company of Chicago, dis 
cussed “The Retail Merchant and Ilis 
Advertising’; Herbert S. Houston, o! 
Doubleday, Page & Co. New York, 
chairman of the national education 
committee, told of “The Clubs and 
Their Educatione al Work.” 

The banquet in Press Hall was such 
a function as the city had never seen. 


t 
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The hall was a_ bower of beauty with 
Howers, palms and flags.” The programme 
was bese with an outer cover of etched 
bras. and inner pages of matrix and 
R pages. It represented a com- 
bir n effort to illustrate the city’s 
1 g resources. There will be many 
st irs, the Grand Rapids Club of- 
fer a mahogany paperweight. 

lf. Vandenberg was _ toastmaster 
at ie speakers were Melville FE. 
St general manager of the Asso- 
ciat Press; Gov. Chas. S. Osborn, of 


Mic gan; Elbert Hubbard, of East Au 
ror. N. Y., and Congressman Victor 
M wck, of Kansas. 





+o 


OULD SIT ON “FREE AD 
FIENDS” 








e free advertisement fiend must 


be -it upon all down the line,” said 
J. = acKay, business manager and 
tre of the Toronto Globe, in his 
pre de ential address to the Canadian 
Pr \ssociation June 20, ‘from the 


big »anufacturing corporation which is 
t isy to advertise, but which always 


has an item of news to hand out about 
a shipment of goods to New Zea- 


la or elsewhere, to the professional 
ger’ emen who have taken away their 
brotver’s means of livelihood for the 
cri of issuing a dodger about his 
gripe cure, but who never fail to let 
the editor know that he had ‘resumed 
practice at 64 Blarney street after 
spending a few weeks with his wife at 
Atlantic City.’ 

‘This is one of the crying evils of 
newspaper work to-day and for its ex- 
istence we must take a large share of 
the responsibility ourselves. 

“We are prepared to make sacrifices 
for our country and for our community 
at all times, we need not be niggardly 
in our relations to the churches and 
the harities, but let us in our business 
life be at least self-respecting enough 
not to be made the tools of wealthy 
and self-seeking men, men who will turn 
away from us and laugh at newspapers 
as casy prey. 

\ symposium on advertising was one 
of the features of the meeting. Ad- 
dre - were given by W. E. Smallfield, 
W. Findlay, Ottawa, and W. J. Taylor, 
Woodstock. Don C. Seitz, of the New 
York World, addressed the meeting in 
the afternoon. 


SS rs 
[OP OUTSIDE CLUB’S PLANS 


rhe Top Outside Club, of New York 
City, held its monthly luncheon and 
ting June 21 at the Hotel Latham. 

The club is an organization of adver- 
ising agency and magazine men de- 
d to improve the relations between 
ublishers and the advertisers’ repre- 
tives. The interesting programmes 

be continued in the fall with ad- 

es by men prominent in both fields. 

—~+o-—_—___ 


us Rosenberg, advertising man- 

of the Greenhut-Siegel Cooper 

( iny stores, New York, sailed for 

i June 20. While abroad he will 

! a study of advertising conditions 
sland and France. 





The Newspaper 


Situation in 
Connecticut’s 
Largest City 


In New Haven, are five dailies— 
two morning and three evening. 


Of the three evening papers, two are 
one-cent and The Register is two cents. 


The Register at Two cents has 
the LarGest Circulation! 

—of any of the New Haven papers, 
one-cent or two-cents. 


The Register carries the most display 
advertising by 20 to 30 columns each 
day, and by far the most Classified ads. 


More Results can be obtained by ad- 


vertising in the Register, than the same - 


money will produce 
in any other New Haven paper, 
or combination of papers. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





Largest Advertising Gain 
of Any Chicago Morning 
Paper 








During the Month 
of May, 1911 


The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


Gained in Advertising 
Over May, 1910 


129 Columns 


This establishes the high- 
est record for advertising 
during the month of Ma 
in the Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

EASTERN OFFICE: 
710 TIMES BUILDING, 

NEW YORK 
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The  irresponsi- 


Fighting ble person cail- 
Shadows ing himself “The 
Advertisers’ Pro- 

tective Association,” and who 


issued, from a fictitious address, 
a circular attacking Dr, Harvey 
W. Wiley, appears to have done 
considerable harm to the cause of 
advertising. Printers’ Inx, from 
the first, ridiculed the proposition 
and urged that no undue impor- 
tance be attached to the incident. 

We are particularly sorry to 
see such an influential publication 
as the Outlook completely fooled 
by this absurd circular emanating 
from nobody knows’ whom. 
Under the title, “A Bribe to the 
Press,” the Outlook of June 17 
devoted a lengthy editorial to a 
denouncement of this so-called 
“Association.” That would not 
be so bad if. the editor, in his not 
unnatural resentment, had not 


taken a fall out of advertisers in 
general. The 


impression con- 
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veyed by the Outlook editoria 
to the layman reader is thia: 
money which should be spent i1 
improving the quality of goods ; 
now going into advertising, 
leading the public to infer that bh: 
cause an article is advertis: 
therefore it must be inferic: 
This may not be the editor’s i: 
tention, but how else can you i 
terpret the following paragrap) ° 

What an oppressive government is 
ours, in which the innocent manuf 
turers of food, beverages, and drives 
are compelled to organize to proicct 
themselves against its malice—a ma’:ce 
which pervades alike all departme 
legislative, executive, and adminis 
tive! And what a profitable business ji 
this of manufacturing foods, beveraces, 
and medicines, so profitable that ‘he 
manufacturers can afford to expend 
— year one-quarter of their entire 
capital in advertising their wares! One 
wonders how much ts put into tieir 
much-advertised wares, and how much 
is extracted from the pockets of a pub- 
lic induced by their advertisements to 
buy these wares. 

The fool circular which so 
arouses the Outlook’s wrath ad- 
dressed this question to pub- 
lishers; 

If -this condition of affairs is not 
changed, it will result in greatly cut- 
ting down the support you _ receive 
from the manufacturers of almost num- 
berless Foods, Beverages, and Proprie- 
tary or Patent Medicines, and the ques- 
tion presents itself: Will you and your 
paper stand for such a condition? 

Remembering that this comes 
not from an “association,” but 
from some piker who did not 
even hire the lock-box which he 
gave as his address, how uncalled 
for seems the following retort: 

The Outlook answers, Yes! We will, 
and do, stand for such a condition. We 
rejoice to be assured that the re 
Food Law has so seriously cut down 
the sale of foods, beverages, and pro 
prietary or patent medicines sold by a 
combination whose draft on the Pos 
purse is indicated by the fact the 
can afford to expend every year a 


ter of its capital in advertis: tts 
wares, and whose moral standard is in- 
dicated by the fact that it open!» sceks 
to buy the support of the A ican 
press by sharing with the press its 
profits. 


Tt is true that the utlook 
adds in somewhat ironical vein: 
‘It is due to the ripe cturers 
of foods. beverages. and proprie- 
tary or patent medicines to say 
that they are not all in the Adver- 
tisers’ Protective Association.” 

We should say not! If the 
editor can produce a single ad- 
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yertiser in this ~-“association,” 
Printers’ INk will award him a 
handsome prize. 

but the harm lies in the Out- 


loo!) conveying the suggestion 
that advertising is an expense and 
therciore quality has to be sacri- 


ficed to pay for it. As a matter of 
act, advertising is an economy, 
becutise it vastly enlarges the 
marset, securing a greater sale 
than can be obtained by any other 


plat Advertising, when wisely 
and successfully conducted, re- 
aus the selling cost per unit. 


It 1. unfortunately true that dis- 
tribution cost has always borne 


too high a ratio to manufacturing 
cost But modern scientific meth- 
ods (among which advertising 


hol’s high economic rank) are 
gra iually cutting down the cost 
of getting a given article into 
the hands of the ultimate con- 
sumer.- 

(f course, these facts are all 
wel’ known to the technical 
audience addressed by PRINTERS’ 
Ink. But it is different with the 
Ouilook’s readers, and the edito- 
rial is particularly unfortunate be- 
cause the utterances of this pub- 
lication are generally regarded 
as sound and carefully thought 
out 

It is to be hoped that some- 
thing will be done to correct so 
damaging an impression, and that 
next time an advertising question 
comes up in the Outlook office, 
the editor will first take counsel 
with his own advertising manager, 
Frank C. Hoyt, who has had 
many years of experience in the 
advertising business and could 
have posted him as to the real 
facts. When you have an expert 
on a certain subject in your own 
office, it is at least prudent to 
avail yourself of his specialized 
knowledge. 





PRINTERS’ INK says: 
The biggest problem of the age 
'§ more economic distribution. 





PRINTERS’ ine K Says: 
er ; ; 
srevity is sometimes like view- 
scenery from an express train 
leaves you with a hasy im- 
pression. 
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Label Lies [President Taft, 
and a in sending a mes- 


sage to Congress 

Remedy pt ps0 
ments to the Pure Food law so as 
to cover the matter of printing 
willful lies on the labels of patent 
medicines, said: 


“An evil which menaces the general 
health of the people strikes at the life 
of the nation. In my opinion the sale 
of dangerously adulterated drugs, or 
the sale of drugs under_ knowingly 
false claims as to their effect in dis- 
ease, constitutes such an evil and war- 
rants me in calling the matter to the 
attention of Congress. 

“Fraudulent misrepresentations of 
the curative value of nostrums not 
only operate to defraud purchasers, but 
are a distinct menace to public health. 
There are none so credulous as suf- 
ferers from disease. The need is ur- 
gent for legislation which will prevent 
the raising of false hopes of speedy 


cures of serious ailments by misstate-. 


ments on which the sick will rely 
while their disease progresses  un- 
checked.” 


The message continues : 


“The shameful fact is that those 
who deal in such preparations know 
they are deceiving credulous and ig- 
norant unfortunates who suffer from 
some of the greatest ills to which the 
flesh of this > a is subject. 

“Prior to the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court .. . nearly’ one 
hundred criminal prosecutions on this 
charge (misbranding) were concluded 
in the Federal courts by bane of guilty 
and the imposition of 


Paltry fines, of course, that 
could be paid for out of one day’s 
profit without missing the money. 

But to go on: 


“More than one hundred and fifty 
cases of the same nature, involving 
some of the rankest frauds by which 
the American people were ever de- 
ceived are pending now and must be 
dismissed. 

“I fear if no remedial legislation 
be granted at this session that the 
good which has already been accom- 
plished in regard to these nostrums 
will be undone, and the people of 
the country will be deprived of a pow- 
erful safeguard against a dangerous 
fraud. Of course, as pointed out by 
the Supreme Court, any attempt to 
legislate against mere expressions of 
opinion would be abortive; neverthe- 
less, if knowingly false misstatements 
of the fact as to the effect of the prep- 
arations he provided against the greater 
= of the evil will be subject to con- 
tro 

“The statute can be easily amended 
to include the evil I have described. 
I recommend that this be done at once 
as a matter of emergency.” 


So far, so good. Perhaps every 
honest-minded person in the coun- 
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try agrees with the President's 
sentiments and hopes that an 


amendment will be framed to take 
the lies off the labels. 

But legislative action should go 
further than that. Granting the 
most stringent legislation forbid- 
ding lies on labels, it would still 
be possible to print advertising 
lies about nostrums and scatter 
them to the four winds through 
printed matter in the mails or 
pamphlets distributed by hand or 
through such publications as are 
still willing to sell their space to 
what the President has _ called 
“some of the rankest frauds by 
which the American people were 
ever deceived.” 

There has been a _ wonderful 
cleaning up of publications from 
this sort of advertising during the 
last few years and some publica- 
tions have excluded such things 
for many years. But this action 
has been taken because of a bud- 
ding conscience on the part of 
publishers rather than because of 
any legal restraint. There are 
still many publishers whose con- 
sciences have not budded and 
there are many printers who will 
print anything that they are paid 
to print, ; 

Whatever responsibility, how- 
ever, there is resting on the pub- 
lisher and the printer to stand 
guard over the public good by re- 
fusing to become a party to fraud, 
a still greater responsibility rests 
upon the advertiser who know- 
ingly works to get his lies printed 
in spite of the watchful eye of the 
publisher. 

The heavy hand of the Jaw 
should come down with its weight 
on the respectable criminal who 
willfully causes known lies to be 
printed, and it should not be left 
entirely to the publisher or printer 
to sit in judgment on the ethics 
involved. It is requiring him to 
carry more than his just share of 
the burden. 

The difficulty seems to be in 
drawing the line between a white 
lie and a black one, but, gentlemen 
of our legislative bodies, some- 
thing must be done to reach and 
remedy this evil, or any other 
legislation, although highly amel- 
iorative, will be practically futile. 


Every man who 
ever bought 
space in publica- 
tions, or who 
have any remote 
connection with the buying of 
space, knows how much valuable 
time is consumed granting inter- 
views to solicitors who wish to 
sell him space. And he also 
knows that a few moments 
thought might have convinced the 
solicitor that the © solicitation 
would be useless owing to th: 
nature of the case. But having 
nothing to lose except his ti 
and the house is paying for tha: 
the solicitor feels that he can a 
ford to take a_hundred-to-on 
shot—at the expense of the oth« 
man’s time. If there were onl 
a few publications doing this 
wouldn’t matter so much, bu 
when there are thousands and 
thousands of publications — to 
say nothing of the many other 
classes of mediums—any one of 
which is liable to demand a share 
of the time of any advertisin 
man at any time (preferably a: 
the end of the first paragraph of 
his letter or advertisement) the 
situation kecomes a serious onc 
for the advertising man. To see 
all comers and let them talk as 
long as they like would mean that 
the advertising man would not 
have enough time left to cash his 
pay check—much less earn it 

What can be done about it? 
Shall advertising men hedge 
themselves about with brass-but- 
toned attendants to stand guard 
over their precious minutes, or 
shall they do something to edu- 
cate the publishers’ representa- 
tives to stop and consider the real 
fitness of their publications for 
the proposition in question before 
asking for half an hour out of 
the heart of a busy man’s day to 
hear him explain how utterly im- 
possible it is to buy the space 
offered? Isn’t there a remedy 
that is fair to both sides? 


Soliciting 
at Random 


was known to 





Printers’ INK Says: 

Compete with your possibilities 
instead of your neighbor; your 
neighbor may be setting too slow 
a pace. 
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who 
1ote 
| and the Whale 
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| to 
sel A little cork fell in the path of a whale 
~ Who lashed it down with his angry tail. 
the But in spite of his blows 
‘ib It quickly arose 
o And floated serenely before his nose. ‘ 
“ Said the cork, ‘‘You may flap and splutter i 
% and rap f 
and But you can never keep me down. : 
ce For I’m made of the stuff 5 
Boe That is buoyant enough ; 
sin To float instead of to drown.”’ f 
h 0 
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ipso There’s a bit of buoyant youthfulness 
aon in every decent man which the heaviest 
hie cares will not submerge. You can’t 
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ar drown out a manly man’s “‘ boyfulness.”’ 
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rad perpetual youth in fathers and mothers 
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Recent Decisions of Interest 
to Advertisers 




















Advertising in Payment of Trans- 
portation.—The United States Supreme 
Court has sustained the decision of a 
lower court in Illinois wherein it was 
held unlawful for a carrier to accept 
advertising in lieu of payment for trans- 
portation over interstate lines for a pub- 
lisher, his family or his employees. The 
decision makes it clear that such ar- 
rangements are violations of the act 
and amendments that prohibited the fur- 
nishing of transportation over inter- 
state lines for any compensation that is 
different or less than that specified in 
the carrier’s published rates. 

This opinion also makes it clear that, 
though a state may enact a statute au- 
thorizing the exchange of transportation 
for printing and advertising, such stat- 
ute must give way, so far as interstate 
commerce is concerned, before the Fed- 
eral Act and its amendments, which 
regulate interstate commerce. 

Action on Contract to Insert Adver- 
tising.— According to a decision of the 
New York Supreme Court, if a con- 
tract is entered into to publish certain 
advertisements monthly, payments also 
to be made monthly, if payments be not 
made as agreed, the publisher may re- 
scind and recover the amount due up to 
the date that service was discontinued 
by him. 

Newspaper’s Good Will and a Wife’s 
Title.—If the owner of a newspaper 
sells his property with its good will 
and agrees not to publish another news- 
paper in the same county, the two 
agreements are valid part of the one 
contract, says the Court in the case of 
McAuliffe vs. Vaughan (70 S.E., 322). 
In this case, the defendant, though 
contract was entered into under seal in 
his own name, made the defense in 
later proceedings that the property was 
his wife’s. It was held by the Court 
that such defense was not good. 

Unauthorized Use of Child’s Picture 
in Missourii—A Missouri statute holds 
that it is libel to publish in such a way 
as to expose one to public hatred, con- 
tempt or ridicule. Recently in that 
state a child’s picture was published, 
without consent, along with the state- 
ment that, “‘Papa is going to buy Mama 
an Elgin watch for a present, and some 
one (I must not tell who) is going to 
buy my big sister a diamond ring, so 
don’t you think you ought to buy me 
something.” The Missouri Court of 
Appeals has held that this is exposing 
the child to ridicule to the extent that 
it becomes libelous under the law, not- 
withstandin that the advertisement 
may have | published to aid busi- 


ness. 

Municipal Advertising Bills Not 
Current Expense in Minnesota.—The 
St. Paul (Minn.) charter gives author- 
ity for “current and incidental ex- 
penses,” but an opinion rendered in a 
recent action is to the effect that such 
phraseology was intended to cover only 





the “reasonably necessary expense,” and 
that advertising the city does not come 


within that classification, Therefore, 
advertising bills had to come out of the 
contingent fund for promoting the wel- 
fare of the city. 

Solicitor Must Have Authority to 
Agree Not to Accept Other Advertis- 
ing.—A New York Supreme Court de- 
cision makes it clear that before an ad- 
vertiser has a right to regard a solici- 
tor’s oral agreement not to run certain 
other advertising in the same medium 
in which the advertiser’s copy is to ap- 
pear he must know that the solicitor, as 
the space-controller’s agent, had the 
authority to make such an oral agree- 
ment. In the same case, the Court 
held that specific performance of such a 
contract would not be compelled if such 
specific performance would require the 
space-controller to break a_ contract 
previously made in good faith with an- 
other advertiser. 

Watch Out For Revised Agreements 

About Payment.—If goods are pur- 
chased on a contract that they are to 
be paid for as used or when used and 
not until then, and the purchaser after- 
ward requests a definite extension of 
time and agrees to make payment at the 
end of that definite time, he cannot 
afterward revert to the original agree- 
ment to pay for goods when used. The 
new agreement has taken the place of 
the original agreement, says the Court 
in a Pennsylvania decision. 
“Quality of Goods Delivered on In- 
stallment Contract.—Though a pur- 
chaser of goods to be delivered on the 
installment plan may have received cer- 
tain installments, he may revoke his 
order if later deliveries do not come up 
to the contract, even though subsequent- 
ly other goods may be tendered that 
are up to the standard contracted for. 

In the same opinion it is made clear 
that, though sale may be made by sam- 
ple, the seller is not relieved from the 
obligation to deliver goods in strict ac- 
cordance with description, where goods 
are of such nature that an imitation 
might be substituted and not be dis- 
covered by ordinary inspection. In 
such a case, says the Court, it is ad- 
missible to produce expert testimony to 
show that the substituted goods are so 
nearly like the goods called for that 
ordinary inspection would not reveal the 
substitution—that this testimony is — 
as against the seller’s claim for dam- 
ages on account of the buyer’s refusal 
to receive further installments. (Un- 
gerer & Co. vs. Maull Cheese and Fish 
Company). 

Consignee Not Necessarily Obliged 
to Store “Trust’’ Goods.—If one to 
whom goods are sent, on the agreement 
that the sender will take them away, on 
notice, if they are not satisfactory, all 
that the receiver need do, says the 
Court, in a Pennsylvania case, is to 
notify the sender and demand removal 
—that it is not incumbent on him to 
remove the goods to a public storage 
place. 

Sometimes Printed Statements Are 
Not Actionable Guarantees.—Though 
an order blank may show a_ printed 
statement that goods are tested thorough- 
ly before leaving the factory and that 
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Your Merchandise 
Illustrated on 
Post Cards 


In colors by an 


Expert Color Artist 


will supplement your advertis- 
ing campaign and 


Clinch Many Orders 


otherwise lost. 
Shall we write giving details or 
may our special representa- 
tive call? 
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Toronto, June 18, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of June 1, under the 
caption “Which Is the Best—Direct or 
Indirect Appeal,” you consider the rela- 
tive merits of two Shredded Wheat ad- 
vertisements appearing in the current 
magazines, and ask for expressions of 
opinion from your readers as to which 
is the better. 

The ad portraying the winsome bride 
in the traditional costume of veiling, 
orange blossoms with a shower bouquet, 
is obviously intended to appeal to the 
readers of women’s publications, while 
the other ad showing the breakfast 
table set with a dainty dish of Shredded 
Wheat and strawberries with cream 
and sugar being placed in magazines 
with a more general following. 

Aside from the question of classi 
fication, the layout with the bride pic- 
ture is not only more appropriate, but 
it connects more closely with the sub- 
ject matter and forms an_ attractive, 


consistent' and integral part of the 
whole. Besides it also possesses the 
rare and distinct advantage of con- 


veying to every woman a subtle, direct 
and irresistible appeal And women 
as we know are the chief purchasers of 
this product: 


“From the maiden of bashful fif- 
teen 
And the widow of fifty 
To the flaunting extravagant 
quean 
And the 
thrifty.” 


housewife that’s 


There’s not one whose wandering at 
tention would not be arrested and fixed 
by this alluring and charming picture 
of feminine loveliness in bridal array, 

whose mind will not revert involun- 
tarily to romantic and sentimental as- 
sociations that naturally group them- 
selves around this joyous and never-to- 
be-forgotten event in a woman’s life. 

There is something, too, so funda- 
mentally human and compelling in the 
appeal of this advertisement that it 
must have engaged the interest of every 
woman who saw it. 

In addition to these essential and 
persuasive qualities, the “smack” which 
Mr. DeWeese deems so requisite in 
food advertising is taken care of by an 
illustration of a tempting, mouth-water- 
ing dish of Shredded Wheat with 
strawberries and cream as a sort of 
parting reminder of its infinite possi- 
bilities as an appetizing breakfast dish. 

While it may be admitted on the 
whole that the bridal advertisement 
has slightly the better of it from a 
strictly profession: al viewpoint, still I 
think that it may be salle predicted 
for these two excellent advertisements 
that they will each receive the great- 
est degree of attention from read- 
ers of the respective publications in 
which they appeared. 

Judged on this basis they stand, in 
my mind, about equal. 

Sincerely yours, 
Witiiam G. Cotcate. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














One of the familiar rules of ad- 
vertisement-constructing is that 
the human figure adds to “interest 
quality” when it can be intro- 
duced logically, particularly if the 
figure is that of a pretty woman 
or youngster. 

The head of one of the best 
copy-writing ‘concerns in America 
is responsible for the statement 
that—‘‘No human interest is so 
strong as humanity itself. We are 
attracted by the human and turn 
from everything else to regard 
it.’ 

A few years ago a copy man 
would have been thought to have 
poor judgment if he had advo- 
cated clothing copy without the 
usual human figure stuck up in- 


side of the clothes. Even a hat 
had to be shown on a _ head. 
Everybody in the business of pre- - 
paring advertisements to sell 
clothes semed to think that the 
human figure had to go in, no 
matter how much valuable space 
ittook up. The result was a great 
many sporty and snobbish look- 
ing young men in clothing pic- 
tures—a good proportion of them 
being “impossible” in the eyes of 
the conservative dresser; and the 
pipe, the bulldog, the race-track 
scene, etc., have all been worked 
almost to death. 

It is a rare rule that has no ex- 
ceptions, After all, what are men 
who are interested in clothes 
most interested in? The answer 
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seems to be “clothes.” And while 
it is true that the style shows off 
better when the clothes are on 
some one, it is also true that the 
human figure distracts a little at- 
tention and thus offsets some of 
its attracting value. Probably 
many men would agree that the 
most distinctive clothes they see 
are not those on forms in store 
windows but the coats that are 
hung up simply on hangers and 
the trousers that are thrown 
neatly over a fixture in the win- 
dow of a good tailor; there you 
see the clothes and nothing but 
the clothes. 

The Stein-Bloch Company has 
for some time been using a series 
of clothing advertisements that 
are minus the human figure and 
its usual accompaniments. One of 
this series of advertisements is 
shown here in greatly reduced 
size. Throughout the series, the 
reproductions of the clothing 
have been remarkably accurate 
and impressive. In some of them 
the reader could almost imagine 
he was looking at the real goods 
instead of at a picture. 

The Schoolmaster was inter- 
ested in learning why the Stein- 
Bloch Company decided to give 
the human figure a rest and in 
learning also whether the new 
series had shown results that 
proved the change in style of 
copy to be wise. The following 
two paragraphs are from the ad- 
vertiser’s reply to questions: 

The still-life clothing illustrations in 
the Stein-Bloch advertisements have 
been used for two seasons, last fall and 
this spring. The illustrations this spring 
were better, the writer believes, than 
those of the fall for the reason that we 
had some experience to help us. 

The results of using these illustra- 
tions were very marked. One adver- 
tisemert which appeared in the Satur 
day Evening Post late last fall sh wed 
a heav storm coat. We received more 
inquiri es regarding that coat than all 
the other advertisements brought in dur- 
ing the whole season. 

The interest which that particular ad- 
vertisement aroused lasted away into 
the winter, and as late as February we 
got inquiries for this coat and orders 
for it from our dealers. 

It is the writer’s opinion that this 
form of illustration owes its sales value 
to two features: First, the fact that the 





illustrations are different from what has 
gone before; second, the opportunity 
of showing the actual clothes and their 
fabric. This latter point is very im- 
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portant. The experience we have ha! 
with these illustrations show us th:t 
they have a very strong sales value. 
The Schoolmaster has alwa: 
thought that women fitted in we 
in pictures of automobiles, fir 
they suggest what pleasure a m: 
can give his wile, his friends ar 
himself if he owns a machin 
They lend “atmosphere,” as 
were. But he has often looked 
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tried to discover what logical con- 
nection could be established be- 
tween such a plain, matter-of-fact 
thing as an automobile tire and a 
pretty woman. 

Is a man more likely to give at 
tention to or buy a certain tire 
because he has seen the picture of 
a pretty woman sitting on it? 
The question stumped the School- 
master. He went back to a favor- 
ite method of solving: “ask the 
man.” 

The advertiser promptly _ re- 
ferred the Schoolmaster’s ques- 
tions to his agents—one of the 
leading advertising agencies of 
America, and the following inter- 
esting reply came: 

“The relationship between an 
attractive girl and an automobile 
tire is not a very close one—cer- 
tainly not sufficiently close to war- 
rant the use of such a girl in this 
connection for advertising pur- 
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poses. But the relationship be- 
tween an article to be advertised 
and a design calculated to attract 
attention need not necessarily be 
close. There are, roughly speak- 
ing, two kinds of display. One is 
the kind that illustrates the arti- 
cle or some feature or some use 
of it. The other kind is a design 
that simply attracts attention in a 
favorable manner. 

“This Kelly-Springfield auto- 
mobile tire advertising is straight 
publicity. The maker of the 
Kelly-Springfield automobile tire 
has been making rubber tires for 
the past fifteen years. They have 
been advertised nearly that long. 
The name ‘Kelly-Springfield” is 
familiar to everybody who ever 
drove a carriage, because since 
the beginning it has stood for the 
best vehicle tire manufactured. 
The name is a good name on a 
tire, and it is just as good a name 
on an automobile tire as on a 
vehicle tire. Therefore, the chief 
purpose of this advertising is to 
keep the name before the people 
and to remind people that it is 
the same name they have depend- 
ed upon in the past in getting the 
best tires for their carriages. 

“In view of this we have not 
felt it necessary to go into lengthy 
arguments relative to the con- 
struction of Kelly-Springfield au- 
tomobile tires. What we have 
striven to do was first to secure 
attention and then leave an im- 
pression. The natural thing in an 
automobile-tire advertisement 
would be to show a cut of the 
tire, but a cut of a Kelly-Spring- 
field tire looks just like the cut of 
any other automobile tire, and 
while such a cut might stamp the 
advertisement as an automobile 
tire ad it would do nothing else, 
and that, of course, is not enough. 
The advertising of automobile 
tires all shows a tendency to 
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hitch up something in connection 
with the tire that will attract at- 
tention. Some show a huge tire 
with an automobile riding around 
on it as though it were a race 
course. Others show it as a 
frame for a motoring picture. 
Every advertiser seems impressed 
with the fact that showing a cut 
of a tire alone is not enough. 
They are right. 

“The thing that gets an attrac- 
tive young woman into an adver- 
tisement is this—that an attractive 
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young woman is something that 
attracts most people. The maker 
of automobiles shows the car 
amid pleasing surroundings, but 
he never by any chance shows the 
car filled with men; the women 
are always in the majority, and 
they are always as attractive as 
the artist can make them. The 
only purpose of the Kelly-Spring- 
field girl is to draw attention to 
the Kelly-Springfield tire. She 
does it where merely a cut of a 
tire would fail. Mr. Cartmell 
(president of the Kelly-Spring- 
field Company) states that this 
particular design has attracted 
more attention than any adver- 
tisement he has used for some 
time past. This being true, the 
young lady is serving just as use- 
ful a purpose as ts the attractive, 
well-gowned young saleswoman 


behind the counter with whom\gi 
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people prefer to trade entirely be- 
cause of her personality. 

“The Kelly-Springfield girl has 
been lithographed lifesize and ap- 
pears in the windows of all the 
Kelly-Springfield agencies. She 
has been sent broadcast through- 
out the country on post-cards, and 
in Philadelphia a guessing contest 
on her first name created a lot of 
interest and secured a lot of pub- 
licity that would not have been 
secured otherwise. This, of 
course, is indirect advertising but 
it all helps, and we feel, in view 
of everything, that the girl has 
justified her rights to the place 
she occupies in the magazine ad- 
vertising.” 

* * 

In connection with this question 
it may be mentioned that about a 
year ago an engine manufacturer 
who was ridiculed because he 
used a girl engineer in his illus- 
tration instead of a man, came out 
with a statement to the effect that 
the girl engineer advertising not 
only brought several times as 
many inquiries but that the in- 
quiries proved to be just as good 
as the average. 

All of this goes to show that 
this business of attracting atten- 
tion and making impressions is a 
pretty deep subject, one in which 
all are likely to get surprises now 
and then. But, then, if we could 
be as exact in advertising prac- 
tice as we can be in mathematics. 
perhaps there wouldn’t be _ half 
the fun in the work. 


—_—__+0+—__ 
AD CLUB BROADENS INTERESTS 


During “Rose Festival Week” in 
Portland, Ore., the Portland Ad Club 
held a “Signal” meeting at which ad 
dresses were delivered by A. H. Mc 
Keen, signal engineer of the Oregon 
Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company, on “The Automatic Block 
Signal’; William Bittle Wells, man 
ager of community advertising for the 
same road, and the Southern Pacific 
lines in Oregon, on ‘The Value of the 
Automatic Block Signal from an Ad 
vertising Standpoint”; Frederick V. 
Holman, ex-president ‘of the Portland 
Rose Society, on “The Rose as an In- 
dex to Civilization,” and Ralph W. 
Hoyt on “What the Rose Festival Has 
Done for Portland.” 


WAKE UP! 


Don’t Ly about half asleep. Remem- 
ber Aladdin—rub your lamps!—The 
Idler. 
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Classified Advertisements 











line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 





Classified advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
| Count six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 

i Cash must accompany order. 

| 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 





THE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
* MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
e s throughout the country and is the only one 
c eansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
t» fit all makes of stencil addressing machines 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
aid circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 





BILLPOSTING 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 beaver St., N.Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
states and by cable to all foreign countries, 





ADVERTISING CALENDARS 
19] IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC CAL. 





ENDARS. Any printer can get busi- 

ness with our line and make the dull summer 

onths prontable. $3.00 is all you have to in- 

st, half cost of samples. PENN PAPER CU., 
20 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal Write for rates 


ITE circulation ot the New York Worid, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 








“(UBA OPPORTUNITIES" —the only 

monthly on the Island published in both 
Spamsh and English. Circulates on every sugar- 
estate, tobacco plantation; is read by planters, 
fruit growers and truckmen, the rich producers 
and larger consumers of American goods. Sub- 
scription, $1 per annum, 2 years $1.50. L. Mac- 
lean Beers, Editor, Box 1170, Havana 


8K THE SEARCHLIGHT INFORMATION 

LIBRARY, 341-7 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 
YORK, ANYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW. 
Millions of old, rare, and up-to-date clippings, 
articles, notes, records, books, and pictures; all 
topics from all sources; classified for quick 
reference. We Lend Material—Any Subject. 
We Corduct Investigations. We Write Books, 
Booklets and Articles. We Supply Photographs 
and Other Illustrations. , 





Wits samples of my work as a lever, I often 
overturn deeply rooted doubts. FRANCIS 
I. MAULE, 401 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


COIN CARDS 
CIRCULATION MEN! 


Gan you use original circulation ideas and 
schemes that are sure to pull results ? 

We can show you how to increase your circula- 
tion by the use of Winthrop Cvin Cards. 

A careful study of circutation methods places 
us in positios to be of value to you. 

Write us your proposition or send us a sample 
copy, and we will show you how more subscrip- 
tions can be gotten in less time and for less 
money. Write us for prices and part-oulars. 

THE WINTHROP PRESS 
Coin Card Department 
419 Lafayette Street New York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 





OR SALE—Comptons Electric Base Kail 

Board. The electric score board depicts every 
baseball play. Will be disposed of at a bargain 
Best of reasons for selling. Address DIS- 
PATCH PRINYING CO, St. Pauli, Minn. 








HELP WANTED 





POSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad~ 
vertising, publishingeand printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service- 
Registration free. Terms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring. 
field, Mass. ' 





ANTED—A Managing Editor, Night Editor 

and a first class advertising solicitor for a 
morning daily in a city of 125,000. Applicants 
will please submit complete credentials and 
complete statement of experience and salary 
expected. None but high grade men need ap- 
ply. Address “M. E. L.,”’ care of Printers’ Ink 
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OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS 
Ink, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers thas 


any other publication in the United States. 














POSITIONS WANTED 





AVE executive ability; am correspondent 

and detail man; familar with rate cards; 
have done some soliciting; NOT a copy man, 
Highest references. W ant. immediate connec- 
tion “M care of Printers’ Ink 
Youne MAN with practical experience in 

all branches of advertising desires posi- 
Fight vears in 
SPENCE, 





tion. At present on the road 
hgh grade printery, CARL D 
Aurora, Nebraska. 





GALESMANAGER OR SAL¥SMAN, Nine 
years business experience in specialties, Open 
for immediate connection. Efficient worker and 
result producer. Will consider moderate salary 
if permanency is assured. Address lox 9, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





A® experienced advertising solicitor, having 
an extensive acquaintance among advertis- 
ing agencies and advertisers, desires to repre- 
sent in New York and adjacent territory a first 
class monthly or weekly publication. Entirely 
satisfactory references furnished. Address, 
“C, B. A.," care of Printers’ Ink. 





. 
Agency Inside Man 
Twelve years’ experience. Thorough 
knowledge all details. Sole rate man 
and space buyer in present connection. 
Age 28; married. Ilighest references 
Address Box T, care of Printers’ Ink 





AC FIVE publicity man, 35, long newspaper 
department store, and general advertising 
training; invites inquiries from publishers, etc., 
needing advertising manager. ‘Ihe position 
should be important enough to require brains 
and judgment and to pay over $2,100. Narrow 
gauge, figure head, or loafing opportunities not 
acceptable. Write “WIDE AWAKE,” care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Chanter ” Communes i lecninny 
Young hustler, with splendid Chamber of Com- 
merce, Newspaper and High Class Publicity ex- 
perience, may be obtained. 
Seek Position With Some Western or 
Northwestern City. 

Gilt edged reference as to character and ability 
from those for whom the goods have been de- 
livered. Address P. O. Box 367, Columbus, Ohio 


Boston Special Agent for Trade 


Journals 
Are you represented in Boston? If not, T will 
call on special prospects for you or follow ap 
inquines, Charges reasonable and based on 
results. Send me a list of your expired sub- 





scriptions and I will see each one and renew 
where possible. Work on commission basis. Ad 
oress *O, T. R ,” 
Boston, Mass. 


Koom 801, 201 Devonshire St., 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ANHATTAN 





Press Clipping burea, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., suppiies the bes, 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry, Write for terms 334 Fitin 
Ave., New York C ity. 





"PRINTING 
ENERAL PRINTING, CALALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilites 


for large orders— monotype and linotyfe ma 
chimes—large hand composing room, four 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
emoossing presses, etc. (riginal ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited 

WIN HROP- PRES Sy! 419 | J | afayette St. NY, 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS ‘OPPORTUNITIES 








$35,000 WILL BUY 


My half interest in an out-of-door maga 
zine and book publishing business. The 
other half is owned by usiness house 
which is a large advertiser in the pub- 
lications and wishes to retain its intor 
est in them, but takes no active part 
in the management. The property is 
in first-class condition, we have a large 
list of paid subscribers, good edvertis- 
ing patronage and the business never 
was in better condition than it is today. 
The net profit above all salaries, inc “Jud- 





ing my own, is over $7,000. I am 
managing editor and have been tied 
down by the position for ten years, 


wish to be free to attend to 
and on this account I 
Address Box 6666, care 


Now I 
other interests 
cesire to sell. 

Printers’ Ink. 





@ Keep Printers’ 
Ink in bound form. 
Each quarter is 
handsomely bound 
in heavy board and 
black cloth, with 
gold letters, $2.00 


per vol. Complete 


olumes 


year in 4 volumes, 
$8.00 per set. 
@Only limited 


number printed, so 


FIDLGTS® some: wind 


Bound Volumes 


OW! 
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| ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 








Advertisements underthis caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


3irmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19: °, 
29.616. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 

meeps Advertiser, net average Feb.» 
Ic 1, 18,310 dy; 23,194S5un. Guarantees daily 3 

es, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
f any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,739; average for 1910, 7,801. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
luly aver. 1909, 7,739;¢ 910, 7,873. 

New Haven, Avening Kegister, daily. Aver. for 
1. 1u(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,753, 5c. 

New London, Vay, ev'g. Av.'10, 6,892. 1st 3 mos 
"11, 7,049; double all other local papers combin'd. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circulation. 
A erage for 1910,17,267. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
1010, 3.627. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, ’10, 13,701; Dec., 
, 14,669. E KatzSp A.A,N_Y.and Chicago 


ILLINOIS 
Belleville, Ill. News-Vamocrat. Average 1910, 
‘y, 3,601. Utticial newspaper St. Clair County. 


YA 
Cyan 


Xp 
a 
a 
x 


Chicago Examiner, average 
tolo, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210.657, net paid Yhe Danis 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
orced ali the thr-e Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than ail the 
other Chicago Sunday news 


papers PRINT. 
v# Vhe absolute correctness 
oa the latest circuiation rat- 


ing accorded the Chicag« 
Examiner iS guaranteea Dy 
tite Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who wiil pay one 
hundred dollars to the nrst 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy 


tote arte 7 





Champaign, News. l.eading paper in tield 
Average year 1910, 6,154 

Joliet, Heraid, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1010, 7,661. 

Peoria, Hvening Star. 
21,143 

Sterling, Rvening Gazette, average circuation 
tor 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122; 1910, 6,144. 


Circulation for 1910, 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribumne. Sworn average March, 
1911, 12,518. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA : 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average IgIo, 
9,404 ‘Aili paid in advance 

Des Moines, Register & Leader (av '10). 35,663. 
Evening Tribune, 19,103 (same ownership), Coin- 
bined circulation 54,766—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad held 

Dubuque, / tmes-Fourna:, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; sun. 11,426 

Washington, Ave. Jourmai. Oniy daiiy in 
county. 1,913 suoscrivers. All good peopie. 

Waterloo, Eventmg Courier, 53rd year; net av 
July, '10-Dec.,'10, 7,090. Waterioo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. Average ‘o10, 6,919. 
“When you adveruse in Lexingto,. Herala, you 
cover Central Kentucky." 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net pail 48,834 
Louisville, Courier Journal 


Average 1910, 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kenncevec Fournal, daily average 
1910, 9,319. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average tor 1910, daily 
10,199 

Lewiston, Sux Daily average 1910, 6,440. 
Last 3 months of Ig10, are 5,847. 

Portland, Kvening Express Averagetor Iolo, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,265 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, Amertcan. Waily aver. year I9to, 
80,266; Sun, 104,902. No return privilege. 

Baltimore, .Vews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1010, 82,406. For May, 
1o1r, 79,760, 

Ihe absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the tirst person 
who successfuily controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). lioston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week dayad. 


VA 
at has 
TEED 
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Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1910, 2,626. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 


Actual average for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 

Bucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for 19101,783. Journal, weekly, 976. 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: Daily ,87,125; Sunday, 114,044. 
For May, 1911, 96,106 daily; Sunday, 126,144 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,’10, 15,695; 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. May, 1911, 
daily, 35,763; Sunday, 41,601, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, /imes, daily. 22,449 average, 
< May, igit. A larger guaranteed paid 


circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. EK. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Johnstown, 7ribune Average for 


12 mos. 1910, 13,228. Mar., 1911, 
14,383. Only evening paper in Johns- 
iown. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ ‘Journal, mo. 
Average 1008, 5,617: 1909, 6,622; '10,6,003 (@@). 
Washington, Meforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; May, ‘11, 12,691. 
West Chester. Locai News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
. A 1910, 16,828. In its 37th year. 
GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity forits held. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
yaper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; best me- 
dium of anthracite fie!d for advertising purposes. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor i910. 
18,757. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Lvening Temes. hg circula- 
tion g mos. ending Apr. 30, , 20,023—sworn 
Providence, Daily voniaal Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (O60). Sunday, 30,771 
(©O). Lvening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 

age 1910. 
Westerly, Dasly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and RK. 1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average I910, 6,460. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,361. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Nf Ay Langley. Av. 1910, 
5,625. Examined by A 

Burlington, sree Pog * ally average for 
1910, 9,112. largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. s910, 3,315. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee. Aver. April, 1911, 6,074, 
May,'11,6,070. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 





WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7he Seattle Times (@®) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 

CAL combines with its 1910 Cir. of 
tt ED 64,741 daily, 84 203 Sunday, :are 
quality. It is a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The Times carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,284 lines, 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1910, daily, 
18,967. Sunday, 27,34 


Tacoma, News. Average for year 1910, 
19,212. , 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Averag: 
May, 1911, 3,956. Established over 40 years ago 
Janesville, Gazette. Liaily average, May, 
Igtt, dally 6,564; semi-weekly, 1,649 
Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for April, 1910, 7,147. 


Milwaukee, The Avening Wis- 

cousin, daily. Average daily cir- 

4 culation for first five months of 

GUAR igit, 43,764. Average daily gain 

teto over first hve months cf '10, 1,356. 

Average da ly cuculation for May, 

1911, 46,145 copies. ihe Evening 

Wisconsin's circulatiun is a home circulation 

and without question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses “full copy.”’ Every 

leading foreign advertiser uses Milwaukee's 

popular home paper. Minimum rate § cents per 
line. Chas.H Eddy, Foreign Kep., 5024 Metro- 

politan Bldg, New York, 122 So. Michigan 

Bivd., Chieago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr). 


Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 

Journal, (eve.) Daily Av. circ 

for 12 mos., 64,045. Daily Av 

GUAR May, 66.707. May gain over 
TEED 1910, 2,187. Paid City Circulation 
double that of any other Milwau 

kee paper. Leads all other Mi- 

waukee papers in display, classified and foreign 
advertising. In over 60% Milwaukee homes. Fiat 
rate 7c per line. C. D. Bertolet, Boyce Bidg., 
Chicago; J. F Antisdel, 360 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 


Racine, Vaily Yournal. March, 1911, circula- 
tion, 6,410. Statement tiled with A ¥ 


T* WISCONSIN 
Agricourorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 






MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily April, 1911, 
62,214; weekly 1910, 26,446; Apr, 1911, 26,339. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, Za Putrie. Ave. 1910, daily—42,114; 
Sat., 66,610. Highest quality circulation, 


Montreal, lo Presse. Daily average for 
April, 1911, 104,216 Largest in Canada. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising | otals: 1910, 7,922,108 i:n¢s 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 
2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 
The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ng from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
‘“want"’ ad. they are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
anuary I, 1910, tu Vecemver 31, 1910. 


WRK KKK 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest May of the 
Boston Fost. Circulaticn averages: Daily Post, 
342,623, gain of 29,020 copies per day over 
May 1910, Sunday /'s/, 293,592, gain of 35,963 
copies per Sunday over May, Igio. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1010 av. 8,543 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,539; 1910, 16,562. ‘Iwo cents 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '10, 17,502 
rhe “Home” paper. Largest ev'g circulation. 


Actual daily average 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekiy. Guaranteed circlation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Marmers' 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dee, 


31, 1910, 103,250. 
The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


fAel-V-m is practically contined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern lowa. Use it 10 reach 
this section most profitably 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (O@). In io10 av- o0| 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655, 
Daily average circulation for 
May, I911,- evening only, 
97,924. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for May, 10911, 82,037. 
Qan. 1, 1908. subscription rates 
were raised from $3.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


goes into more homes than 
Loo) i . 
any other paper in its field. 


| 





CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. | 


5. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 


OUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
AN Average circulation of daily 
TEED 


Tribune for year 
. : Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 
po Ascnenil circulation of Sunday 7ridume 


ing Company for same period, 81,523, 


ending 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1g10, 125,109 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amertkan Farmer weekly 
140,221 tor year ending Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Frete Press, weekly 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. 


Average year 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, /ost-7elegram. 9,433 sworn average 
for rgto. Caméen’s oldest and best daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey 


Trenton, Evening Jimes. 1c—'o7, 20,270; '08, 
21,326; 2-—'vo, 19,062; 10, 19,238; Ist quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. It’s the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn". Daily 
average for year 1910, 54,658. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 10 Sunday, 86,- 
131, datiy, 46,284; Enguirer, evening, 32,278. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1908, 94,033; 1900, 94,307, 1010, 94,232. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Actual average, 1910, Morning, 
Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


The World. 
362,108. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 5,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1010, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentpor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Average 1910, 12,756. 
Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, Tribune Bldg., N.Y. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation oto, 
(A.M , 5,102; P. M., 17.667) 22 759. (nly 
paperin city which has permitted A. A.A 
examination, and made public thereport 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 











_ This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 














CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Kate lc. a word, 


ILLINOIS 


HE Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Kates. lowest per thousand inthe West. 


6s] EARLY everybody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Datly News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 


HE J/ndianapfolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 

the leading “*WantAd"’ Medium of the State. 
Rate Lcent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 
HE Evenine Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. ‘They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


KK kw 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1910 printed a tctal of 479,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were princed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


WIE EWE WY 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis 7ribume is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





CIRCULATI'N HE 7ridune is the Leadin 
, want ad medium ot the grez 
Northwest, carrying more pai‘ 

want ads than any other dail, 


GUA newspaper, either Muinneapols 
nt or St. Paul. Classited want 
TEED printed in May, 1911, amount: 
to 284.016 lines. ‘The number « 
int » individual advertisements pu. - 
p Lips ng lished were 36,325. Kates: cent 


a word, cash with the order; 
or 10 cents a line, where charged. All advertisi: g 
in the daily appears in both the morning ani 
evening editions for the one charge. 


eis Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries oo 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified lines printed in 
May, 1911, amounted to 251,300 
lines; the number ot individual 
ads___ published was 29,823. 
Eight cents per agate line it 


eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lic 


MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1910, 10,211 daily; 14,537 Sunday. 


NEW YORE 


HE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


Tut Buffalo Zventng News is read in over 9o% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okia. City, 36,508 Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Ukia. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation, 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers (©) | 











“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality ot their circulation.’ 








ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (OO). Established 1821. 
Kichest section in the prosperous South. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (O@), Chicago. Only “ Gold 
Mark ”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Journal (O@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (QO). 

Boston Avening 7 ranscript (O@), established 
1830. ‘Ihe oniy gold mark daily in Koston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (Q@@). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Yournal (O@). Largest 
home circuiation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more locai adver- 
tising, more ciassihed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


od HE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
Silteg and flour trade ali over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Eagle (OO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magazine (OQ). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘These people read the 
Century Magazine 

Dry Goods Economist (Q@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fournal (Q@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@©@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (OO). Established 
1874. The leading engineering paper in the 
world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











Engineering Record (Q@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 17,000 per 
week, MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPA NY: 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(Q@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 





New York Herald (QQ). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


The Evening Post (©). Established 1801. 
Theonly Goid Mark evening paperin New York. 
The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 


Scientific American (O@©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


‘The New York 7imes(@@©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 


New York 7 rtbune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the weoiid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, H vod River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (O©), established 1851. ‘he 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 





THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH eo 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), only morning 
pgper among 600,000 pcople. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (Q@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). ‘The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantitytests. Daily, over 52,00C; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@©), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Heraid 109) and The Evening 
Mail, Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 














Sanford’s Ginger, one of the prod- 
ucts of the Potter Drug & Chemical 
Company, Boston, is being advertised 
extensively in newspapers throughout 
the country. The business is placed by 
the Morse International Agency, of 
Boston. 


The Boston & Maine Railroad is ad- 
vertising excursion rates to the White 
Mountains over July 4 in metropoli- 
tan newspapers. This advertising is 
placed by C. E. Farnsworth, South 
Station, Boston. 


In addition to using women’s pub- 
lications and general mediums, the 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company is plac- 
ing some copy in newspapers advertis- 
ing summer bargains in pianos. The 
newspaper contracts are placed by H. 
W. Stevens, Globe Building, Boston. 

The Lombard Bambina Company is 
using a few newspapers advertising 
wigs and toupees. 





The Maine Steamship Company, In- 
dia Wharf, Boston, is advertising their 
“All the way by water” trip to New 
York in newspapers; the new steam- 
ships, the Massachusetts and Bunker 
Hill, having taken the place of the 
Yale and Harvard. 


Mack’s Foot Life, made by Mack’s 
Medical Company, Boston, is being ad- 
vertised in ten-inch copy in New Eng- 
land newspapers. The account is han- 
dled by the Tomer Advertising Agency, 
Boston. 


Metropolitan newspapers and tour 
mediums are receiving cop from 
George E. Marsters Tour ompany, 
3oston, exploiting Marsters’ tour mag- 
azine, Travel, and their various sum- 
mer tours. 


The Packard Motor Car Company, 
cf Detroit, Mich., is using large space 
in Southern newspapers. This adver- 
tising is being placed by the Taylor- 
Critchfield Company, of Chicago. 


The Guenther-Bradford Company, of 
Chicago, is sending orders to Southern 
nevspapers for their Sunday editions 
on account of J. E. Cannaday. 


H. G. Glatz, formerly of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company, recently ac- 
cepted a position with Frank Seaman, 
Inc., of New York. 


H. K. Hannah, of New York, is 
placing copy for the advertising of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn. Newspapers in large 


cities are being used. This same com- 
pany is handling the advertising of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


The George Frost Company, of Bos 
ton, Mass., has begun a mewspaper 
campaign to advertise the Boston garter. 
This business is being handled by the 
H. B. Humphrey Company, of Boston, 
Mass. 

Southern newspapers are receiving 
orders for the advertising of the United 
Fruit Company, of New York. 








Frank Seaman, Inc., of New York, i 
sending out copy for the mail-orde 
advertising of Siegel Cooper & Co., o 
Chicago, and Simpson & Crawford, o 
New York. 





The Texas Company, of New York 
are extending their advertising t 
Southern weeklies through the Collin 
Armstrong Company, of New York. 


The Queen Chemical Company, 0! 
Buffalo, is making contracts with dail 
newspapers through W. B. Jones, o! 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


E. E. Smith, of Philadelphia, Pa., is 
sending orders to newspapers in_ the 
Northwest for the advertising of Wild 
wood, N. J. 








The Morse International Agency, o{ 
New York, is sending out renewals 
where necessary, for the advertising of 
Beecham’s Pills. : 


Metropolitan dailies are being used 
by the Rutland Railroad to exploit the 
summer resorts along the line of their 
road. 


Dr. Bosanke, of Philadelphia, Pa., is 
making contracts with Pacific Coast 
newspapers through J. H. Hartzell Ad 
vertising Agency, of Philadelphia. 








Publications are receiving copy fo: 
the advertising of the Mount Kineo 
Hotel, of Mount Kineo, Maine, from 
Frank Seaman, Inc., of New York. 





The Domestic Manufacturing Com 
pany, of Long Island City, N. Y., is 
sending out orders to Northwestern 
newspapers through the Allen Advertis- 
ing Agency, of New York. 





The Peerless Motor Car Company, of 
Cleveland, O., is sending large copy to 
newspapers in big cities through the 
sed O. Powers Company, of New 

or 





Charles Blum Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia, is handling the account 
of Gt. van Waveren Kruijff, of 
Sassenheim, Holland, the largest grow- 
ers of Dutch bulbs in the Netherlands. 
The business is going into a limited 
list of floral publications, and into 
florists’ trade mediums. 
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Twelve-inch copy to be given seven 
insertions is going out from the Cham- 
bers Agency, of New Orleans, to Okla- 
joma and Texas papers for account of 
the Louisiana Oyster and Fish Com- 
pany. 


The advertising of Tulane University, 
f New Orleans; Silliman College, of 
Clinton, La.; Port Gibson (Miss.) Male 
und Female College, and Chamberlin- 
liunt Academy is being placed this 
year by the Chambers Agency, of New 
Urleans. 


The Chambers Agency, of New Or- 
eans, is adding a number of Texas pa- 
ers to the list of Southern papers now 
carrying the advertisements of the 
\otan Tea and Coffee Company. 


New publications of Houghton, Mif- 

lin & Co., Boston, Mass., are being 
dvertised in leading magazines 
hrough Wood, Putnam & Wood, of 
soston, 





Glidden, Hyde & Co., 
ising a few newspapers 
heir Tripletoe Hosiery. 


Boston, are 
advertising 





Women’s publications are being used 
xy George Batten Company for the 
filton Mills, Tilton, N. H. 





Electric cigars are being advertised 
n towns and cities where they are sold 
through the Spafford Advertising 
Agency, John Hancock Building, Bos- 
ton, 





Bodell & Co., Providence, R. I., are 
ising a few newspapers direct, adver- 
tising high-grade securities. 





Scott & Bowne, Watsessing Station, 
Bloomfield, N. J., are now ready to 
nake contracts for Scott’s Emulsion 
idvertising during the coming season. 
Publishers and specials can arrange for 
1 hearing by writing or telephoning 
Miss Clarke, Advertising Manager. 





Charles Blum Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia, is sending out orders to 
iruit growers’ publications for 224 
ines on Boro-Wax, a preventative of 
the fruit tree borer. 

sialic raccenisies 


“FOR VALUE RECEIVED” 





An advertising manager who was 
invited by Printers’ Ink to express 
is views on a subject with which he 
vas. familiar, put this postscript on 
is letter: ; 

“I am very glad indeed to give you 
my views on this subject and trust 
they may be of some little interest. 
| always feel that any little time I 
may give to dropping a suggestion for 
PRINTERS’ INK is well deserved, be- 
iuse [ get so much interest and value 
from. reading the opinions of others 
s expressed in its columns.” 


_—_— Oo A _ 
Automobiles are being swapped tor 
advertising in small dailies in the West 
by a big Eastern manufacturing ron- 


cern. 
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THE PRESS AGENT IN PERU 





Peruvian advertising, or press agent 
work, as it may be, does not lack in- 
genuity, whatever else may be said of 
it. A recent reading notice in a pre- 
ferred position of a daily paper is 
headed “A Three Months’ Old Boy 
Abandoned.” It goes on to relate that 
the sexton of St. Francis’ Church found 
a baby at the door of the church 
wrapped in straw. On opening the bun- 
dle, the sexton found bills to the 
= of $10,000, and a note, which 
read: 

“This child is to be called Octavio, 
and fifty dollars of the sum inclosed 
is to be spent each month on him. 
Raise him in the Holy Catholic faith, 
and when he is old enough to shave, 
have him use Hadas Cream! This is 
the request of his mother.” 

The sexton, according to the article, 
accepted the duty of raising the child. 

Each day, during the campaign, a 
baby is found in a different church, 
with a note pinned to its dress. The 
money is real, and does not fail to cre- 
ate a sensation. It naturally finds its 
way back to the face cream company. 

—_——__+or——_—_ 


GOVERNOR FOR ADVERTISING 


“I believe in advertising,” said Gov- 
ernor Crothers, of Maryland, before 
the Advertising Club of Baltimore, May 
24, “not only the private business but 
that of the state and city. I believe 
that the officials of a community can 
more readily gain the co-operation of 
the people of that community by taking 
them into their confidence in all mat- 
ters sof importance than in any other 





way. 

Col. Jerome H. Joyce outlined the 
plans for a “Safe and Sane Fourth.” 

J. E. M. Raley, the president of the 
club, told of the plan to secure the 
1912 convention of the A. A. C. A, for 
Baltimore. 

A large delegation from Baltimore 
will go to the Boston convention in 
August on a special boat of the Mer- 
chants’ and Miners Transportation Com- 
pany. While there they will seek to 
gain the good will of the visitors to the 
convention by taking them on a trip 
over Boston harbor and its environs. 
The boat for the occasion will be pro- 
vided by President Whitney, of the 
Steamship Company. 


—~+o->—____—_. 

The Portland Daily Press, Portland, 
Me., announces an unique plan to aid 
Portland merchants and __ industries. 
Commencing June 25, the paper will 
publish an eight-page “‘merchants’ sec- 
tion,” in which they advertise to pay 
railroad and steamship fares to the 
city of all persons whose purchases 
with Portland merchants amount to 
certain figures. Portland merchants 
feel that this plan will tend in a large 
measure to bring the people of south- 
eastern Maine and western New Hamp- 
shire to Portland instead of Boston or 
larger centers. 


Business breakdowns usually occur on 
trestles of |guesswork.—‘Globe-Wer- 
nicke Doings,” Cincinnati, O. 
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Dismissing whatever else may seem 
to cloud the issue, there remains 
this incontrovertible fact: 











he Columbian 


advertiser secures an introduction to a strong, 
virile audience just as appreciative, sympathetic 
and high-class in every respect as any other, 
but above all an AUDIENCE of BUYERS. 


It is the latter kind with which you are most 
concerned—the only kind that insures adequate 
returns to the advertiser. 


The development of our CO-OPERATIVE 
SALES-HELP plan has, in large measure, 
brought about this vigorous condition. This plan, 
by the way, while constantly gaining in prestige 
is meeting with general approval from adver- 
tisers. It has the ear-marks of originality and 
possesses inherent strength. 


Have you found an opportunity to give it a fair 
analysis? If not, write us or request a repre- 
sentative to call. 


$125 a Page 
$200 on and after July Ist 


. * 
Columbian Magazine 
Advertising Department 
66 West 35th Street 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON DETROIT CHICAGO 
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The 


Calgary Daily Herald 


(Sworn Circulation 12,642 daily) 
and 


The 
Edmonton Journal 


(Sworn Circulation 7,377 daily) 


The leading cities of Alberta are Calgary 
and Edmonton. Calgary the commercial 
city of the west with a population of 50,000 
—Edmonton, the capital of Alberta, with a 
population of 40,000. 


The Herald and Joumal are the leaders 
in their respective cities and together cover 
a field containing 400,000 people who are 
the best buyers per capita in America. 


Any responsible advertising agency in 
Canada or the United States can quote you 
rates in either or both of these daily papers, 
or we shall be pleased to furnish them to 
you direct, with any further information 
which you may desire. 




















